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Well-tailored clothes are always 


worthy of the highest grade LININ Ge 


If any difficuity in obtaining 

“COURTINE” LININGS : 

write direct to the Manufacturers, The name is on the selvedge. 
COURTAULDS, Lid., 16, St. GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London,E.C.1 Ask your Tailor te use them in your new suits. 
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BLADES, EAST & BLADES, Ltd. 


Established 1821. 
CITY OFFICES: WORKS: 
17 ALCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones : Mansion House 9681 (5 lines). Telephones: Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638. 
Telegrams : ‘* Identical, London.” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 
COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 


PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 
PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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The Union Bank of Scotland 


LIMITED 
Established over 100 years. 
NF ATTRA ORT LR I £5,200,000 
REESE ER er ee Ne EP NENT eee £1,200,000 
I a a ae a oes te £1,800,000 
SI NI IN cist isicstateciiccxissneaiicsdicusieaeinnico £28,305,000 


NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
Head Offices : 
GLASGOW~— St. Vincent Street EDINBURGH~— George Street 
212 Branches throughout Scotland 
LONDON OFFICES —62 Cornhill, E.C.3 
140 Kensington High Street, W.8 332 Oxford Street, W.1 1 Regent Street, S.W.1 
{dapted in Every Way to Carry Through All Forms of Banking Business 
in Scotland and London. 
Ievery description of Home and Foreign Banking transacted. 
Letters of Credit issued on all places at home and abroad; Cable Remittances, 
Freight Collections, Ship’s Disbursements Credits, Commercial Credits, &c., 
arranged, Bills of Exchange and Shipping Documents collected or negotiated 
subject to approval. 
Small Deposit Accounts bearing Interest. Sums of 1/- and upwards received ; 
Passbooks and Home Safes issued. 
The Bank also undertakes the duties of Trustee and Executor. 
At London Offices Current Accounts and other business conducted on the 
usual terms of London Banks. Deposits received at interest: 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 





Capital (fully paid) .. oP .. £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund a .. £3,780,926 
Deposits .. 3 - a .. £49,416,137 





CORRESPONDENTS TOTAL NUMBER 
THROUGHOUT OF OFFICES 
THE ENTIRE 249 
WORLD 
. AN 
INDEPENDENT 
\e SCOTTISH BANK 
CORRESPONDENCE RUN ON 


SCOTTISH LINES 


& ; 
INVITED} ° 4 
“Soe Es T re 


| OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 





LONDON: City Offce--3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
West End Officee—DRUMMONDS, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
WESTERN, 1 Burlington Gardens, W.1 


(formerly Branch of Bank of England) 
BOND STREET, 64 New Bond Street, W.1 
GLASGOW: Principal Office—Royal Exchange Square. 


A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL AND 
FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


Head Office: Edinburgh 


General Manager: SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 


ASSOCIATED BANK—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House). 
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The National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Capital Subscribed £5,000,000 Paid Up £1,100,000 Uncalled £3,900,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £1,550,000 


HEAD OFFICE: Edinburgh. 
JOHN T. LEGGAT, General Manager. FREDERICK G. DRYBURGH, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
CITY OFFICE—-37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C.4. 
JOHN COWAN, Manager. a. & GILCHRIST, Assistant Manager. 
WEST END OFFICE 18/20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. JAMES MOIR, Manager. 
GLASGOW OFFICE: 47 St. Vincent Street 
JAMES REID, Manager. MURDO F. MATHESON, Assistant Manager. 


Every description of Banking Business, including Foreign Exchange and all other classes of Overseas business, 
transacted at the Bank’s Branches throughout Scotland and at their London Offices. Deposit Book Accounts 
bearing interest may be opened with small sums. The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor 
under Wills, Trustee under Marriage and other Settlements, and Trustee for Debenture and other Issues, etc. 


AFFILIATED TO LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS - - £3,600,000 


Head Office : 
38 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


London Office : 
38 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 


Where accounts may be opened on usual London terms. 















THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Head Office - - - - EDINBURGH 


General Manager, JOHN M. ERSKINE Secretary, GEORGE HAY 


Capital Subscribed - #£7,500,000 Reserve Fund - - -  £2,850,000 
Capital paid up- - £2,250,000 Deposits (31st Oct., 1931) £32,112,042 





The Bank has 340 Offices in Scotland, as well as 2 London Offices. | 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 


(Incorporated in Egypt. Liability of Members ts Limited.) 


HEAD OFFICE : CAIRO. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND .- - - £3,000,000. 


London Agency : 
6 and 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN. 
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BANQUE 
DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 


Société Anonyme 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


CAPITAL: 300,000,000 Francs 


HEAD OFFICE : 
3 rue d’Antin, PARIS 


TRAVELLERS OFFICE: 
88 Avenue des Champs-Elysees 


Cable Address: PARIBAS-PARIS 


BRANCHES : 
AMSTERDAM: 539 Heerengracht 
BRUSSELS: 31 rue des Colonies 
GENEVA: 6 rue de Hollande 


Correspondents and Subsidiaries 
throughout the World 


ALL BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
TRANSACTIONS 





With Profit 


Assurance 


at Non Profit 
Rates 


Full particulars and rates on 
application 


The 
Scottish Provident 


Institution 
London (City Office): 3 Lombard St. E.C.3 


Head Office : 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Funds exceed £22,000,000 





Abolish 
Error 
Worry 
on Busy 
Days!!! 





| Acoveisactual J..B.C. “ i'raudproof ’’ Copper 


hot h. ; P 
NotetheLaRGe and Silver Bags with the big 


,-— Ah. hole in the seam, make it 
ra the bag— easier than ever before for busy 
the seam‘! cashiers TO SEE WHAT 

THEY ARE RECEIVING. 


The old small hole perforation 
is of only theoretical value 
because there is no time on 
busy days to gaze through 
small holes. 


L.B.C. 
“FRAUDPROOF” 
BAGS 


— cost no more than the old type 

—are made of the finest grade 
Manilla 

— are guaranteed to Mullen test 

—are rubber banded in 50’s 

— are packed in free boxes 


YOUR LOCAL STATIONER CAN SUPPLY 
YOU. —_—_———ASK HIM FOR SAMPLES 


Works: 

ee 
SHADWELL ST. 
BIRMINGHAM 
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IS THE ROUTE THAT CUTS OFF THE CORNER 


NO QUICKER ROUTE 
NO FINER SHIPS 

“s NO FINER CUISINE 

= NO BETTER SERVICE .. 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO. 
FRENCH LINE compacmte GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE L® 20 CocksPUR ieee! 
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BANK GOSPODARSTWA KRAJOWEGO 


(NATIONAL ECONOMIC BANK) 


JEROZOLIMSKA 1, WARSAW. 


Telegraphic Address je ae KRAJOBANK, WARSAW. 
Paid-up Capital: Zl. 150,000,000 





Reserve Fund: Zl. 64,419,263 
Total of Balance Sheet, as on December 31, 1931 
Zi. 2, 154, 175,999. 


19 Branches in Poland. Correspondents all over the world. 
HANDLING OF BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Chairman: Sp Deputy-Chairman : 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K,.B.E. 


1677 


Every description of British 
and Foreign Banking 
business transacted 


Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and others 
in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the World 


Chief General Managers: 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers : 


W. G. JOHNS, D.S.O., R. A. WILSON, S. PARKES, S. P. CHERRINGTON 





SE Gr de 
CREDIT INDUSTRIEL « COMMERCIAL 


PARIS: 66, rue de la Victoire LONDON : 96, Old Broad Street 


Société anonyme founded in 1859 


Capital: Frs. 100,000,000 Reserves: Frs. 70,000,000 


AFFILIATED BANKS IN FRANCE : 
Capital Capital 
rs. Frs. 
Sté Nancéienne de Crédit wprannet Crédit Industrielde Normandie,Caen 40,000,000 
et de Dépédts, Nancy - - 00,000,000 Crédit Nantais, Nantes - 30,000,000 
Banque * Dupont et Co., Valen- Banque dela Vallée du Rhone, Velunne 30,000,000 
ciennes - . - 100,000,000 Sté Toulousaine de Crédit Industriel, 
Crédit hesdhestetel a Alsace et de Paris et Toulouse - - 20,000,000 
Lorraine, Strasbourg - 75,000,000 Comptoir d’Escompte de Rouen, 
St¢ Lyonnaise de Crédit Industriel et et Rouen 18,000,000 
de Dépéts, Lyon - - 60,000,000 Sté Bordelaise re Crédit ewer et 
Banque Scalbert, Lille - - - 60,900,000 Commercial et de Dépéts, Bordeaux 15,000,000 
Crédit de ‘Quest, Angers - 50,000,000 Comptoir d’Escompte de la Saath, 
Union de Banques Reégionales pour le Le Mans - 15,000,000 
Crédit Industriel, Paris - - 40,000,000 Banque Regionale és I Ouest, Blois - 12,500,000 


In Brussets (BRANCH IN LoNDoN) : 


Sté Belge de Crédit Industriel et Commercial et de Dépots - - - - - s 20,000,000 


The financial group of the Sté¢ Gale de Crédit Industriel et Commercial represents in capital and reserves 
a total investment of | ,000,000,000 francs, with total deposit of about 6 milliards of francs, extending 
its activities in France and abroad through the intermediary of about 1,400 branches. 
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76 THE BANKER 
A Banker’s Diary 
Mid-September—Mid-October 


A SLIGHT but definite change came over the Money 
Market during the month under review. By the end of 
September, the rate for new Treasury bills 
The Money had sunk to a record low level, for the bills 
Market issued on September 23 went at an average 
tender rate of 7s. 11-16d. per cent., and 
‘hot ’’ Treasuries were quoted the following week at 
3 per cent. This collapse in discount rates was to some 
extent due to the fact that these bills represented the 
popular end-of-December maturities, but the main factor 
was no doubt the great weight of idle money in the hands 
of the banks. Still, whatever the cause, the position was 
rapidly becoming impossible, both for the banks and the 
discount market, so early in October, when the Treasury 
bills had become the less desirable January maturity, 
an attempt was made to raise the discount rate. This 
proved partially successful, for on October 7, the tender 
rate was 16s. I1:24d. per cent., and higher rates were 
predicted in the following week. These hopes were 
frustrated, for on October 14, the bills went at 15s. 0- 86d. 
per cent., and the “ hot ”’ bills were later quoted as low as 
2 per cent. The rate on three months’ bank bills was 
worked up from 3 to } per cent. during the period under 
review, but while it is obviously necessary from the 
market’s point of view to bring discount rates above the 
clearing banks’ minimum loan rate of I per cent., it is 
equally clear that the existing weight of money is making 
this very difficult. The market explanation of these 
changes is that the clearing banks are striving to pull up 
discount rates as an alternative to reducing their minimum 
loan rates. If so, they have hitherto achieved a very 
qualified success. 
DURING the week beginning October 17, there was a 
sharp fall in sterling from $3:45 to below $3:30. This 
sudden fall, which at one time amounted 
The to nearly 20 cents, gave rise to con- 
Decline of siderable anxiety and excitement on the 
Sterling Continent, accompanied by many rumours, 
some of which were obviously baseless. 
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There is reason to believe, however, that the decline was 
due to perfectly natural and normal influences, such as 
seasonal purchases of exchange to finance crop move- 
ments and a certain European investment demand for 
American bonds. The trouble was that sterling had been 
held between $3-45 and $3-50 for so long that people 
both at home and abroad had gained the erroneous 
impression that the rate had been permanently pegged 
there. Nothing, of course, was further from the truth, as 
recent events have shown, but it is arguable that the 
control over sterling was applied for too long a time and 
in too rigid a fashion, with the unfortunate result that 
the relaxation of the control had this disturbing effect. 
As regards the immediate future, it may be assumed 
that no efforts will be made to arrest any further seasonal 
decline in sterling—which may carry the rate down to 
$3°20 or below—but that steps will be taken from time 
to time to deal with excessive speculation and make the 
decline a smooth and orderly movement. Such a fall 
in sterling should be regarded as a perfectly natural 
movement, which will be reversed in the New Year, 
and should cause no alarm either at home or abroad. 


IMPORTANT statements were made by Sir Edward Hilton 
Young and Mr. Norman at the bankers’ dinner at the 
Mansion House, held as this issue was 
British going through the press. Sir Edward 
Monetary Hilton Young, in discussing our general 
Policy _ financial policy, said of the function of the 
Exchange Equalization Account: ‘ With 
the help of this new machinery, we have been able to 
keep the exchange on an even keel, subject only to such 
moderate variations as were to be expected from seasonal 
movements and from varying estimates of the fortunes 
of other important currencies.’ This statement should 
be compared with our previous note on the decline in 
sterling. Sir Edward proceeded to say that “‘ we can 
prudently return to gold only when it is clear that the 
gold standard is going to work properly.” This, he 
added, implies a previous rise in wholesale prices and an 
adjustment of all the other political and economic factors 
which caused the gold standard to break down. This is 
a sane expression of opinion which should allay many 
H 
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ill-founded rumours. The dinner was also notable for 
one of Mr. Norman’s rare public utterances. He called 
attention to the gravity of the problem of frozen credits 
which make trade even more difficult than tariffs, but 
his main theme was that of Britain’s lending, both long- 
term and short-term. He envisaged the ultimate revival 
of world trade and with it a world demand for British 
capital, and pleaded for the growth of ‘‘a robust and 
rationalized industry and commerce which here can 
offer the same attractions by way of investment as will 
assuredly be offered in other countries.’’ He also stressed 
the need for co-operation between London bankers and 
financial houses with the object of ensuring that a foreign 
borrower was not able to obtain in the aggregate more 
short-term credit in London than the individual lenders 
would have thought desirable had they known what each 
other was doing. For the rest, Mr. Norman professed 
himself unable to see daylight and emphasized the gravity 
of the problems with which the world had to contend. 


PrIoR to the fall in sterling discussed above, a tempo- 
rary weakness developed in the New York rate. This 
fall in the dollar, which occurred during the 

The week-end of October 8, was due to a revela- 
New York tion by Mr. Hoover in an election speech 
Exchange at Des Moines that last spring the United 
States was nearly forced off the gold stan- 

dard. This admission gave rise to a certain amount of 
speculation on the Continent, which drove the gold 
currency exchanges on New York down to the export 
gold point, and checked the influx of gold into the United 
States. The movement was very transient, but the 
dollar has since only been able to recover part of the 
ground which it lost against the leading gold exchanges. 


THE September clearing-bank deposits show that the 
recent upward trend of deposits and downward trend 
of advances is continuing, for, in comparison 

September With August, deposits have risen from 
Clearing {£1,850°6 to £1,864-9 millions, while ad- 
Bank vances have fallen from {816-2 to {802-7 
Averages millions. Acceptances have also shrunk 
from £78-7 to {74-8 millions, so that it is 

clear that the expected revival in trade has not yet begun. 
As a result of the fresh influx of funds and the lack of 
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demand for advances, the banks have had to add once 
more to their less remunerative assets, namely, bills and 
investments, and the former have increased since August 
from £374°4 to {£392:2 millions and the latter from 
£363°5 to £383-0 millions. Advances now represent only 
43 per cent. of deposits against 53 per cent. four years ago, 
while the ratio of bills to deposits has risen from 14 to 
21 per cent., and that of investments from 15 to 21 per cent. 


ONCE more the trade returns are disappointing, for 
notwithstanding the fact that August was the holiday 
month, September shows a decline from 
September £28°6 to £26-2 millions in British exports, 
Overseas and turns out to be the worst month of the 
Trade year. To a large extent, of course, this 
decline can be explained by the time-lag 
between production and exportation, but, unfortunately, 
September imports of raw materials were only {11-2 
millions, against {11-7 millions in August, and so it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that the post-holiday 
revival is so far lacking. Total imports were {54:3 
millions, against {53-3 millions in August, while compared 
with September last year, imports show a decline of 
£14:0 millions, or 20-5 per cent., and British exports 
one of £3-6 millions, or 12-1 per cent. Re-exports have 
fallen from £3-7 to {2-9 millions, and even last year’s 
figure was lamentably low. The one satisfactory feature 
of the returns is the reduction in the adverse trade 
balance, which was only {210-1 millions for the first 
nine months of 1932, compared with {280-7 millions for 
the corresponding part of last year. It is just conceivable 
that by the end of the year we will have made up the 
whole of last year’s deficit on our balance of payments of 
just over {100 millions. This, however, makes the very 
large assumption that there will have been no further 
shrinkage this year in our invisible exports. 


AT the end of September, when the War Loan conversion 
offer expired, it was officially announced that only £165 
millions, or 8 per cent., of the total issue, 

British | had to be redeemed in cash on December I. 
Government This is a highly satisfactory result and 
Financing speaks well for the standing of British 
credit. The Government had also given 

notice that the £140-3 millions of 44 per cent. 1932-34 


H2 
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Treasury bonds and the {12-8 millions of 44 per cent. 
War Loan would be redeemed on the same day. On 
October 11 the Government announced the first part of 
their plans for dealing with these maturities, for they 
offered {150-0 millions of 2 per cent. 1935-38 Treasury 
bonds at par, together with a cash payment of Ios. to 
holders of the maturing Treasury bonds who were willing 
to exchange. With discount rates at their present level, 
the new bonds have an obvious appeal to the money 
market and the banks, but as initial dealings in the new 
bonds coincided with the decline of sterling, only a small 
premium was established. 


FOLLOWING the completion of the War Loan conversion, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer intimated that no 
further restrictions upon new issues were 
The thought necessary, except in the case of 
New Issue foreign borrowers domiciled outside the 
Decision Empire and loans the proceeds of which 
were to be remitted abroad; and issues 
involving underwriting or the subscription of new cash 
for the optional replacement of existing issues. It was 
further suggested that to avoid congestion prospective 
issuers of trustee securities should consult the Bank of 
England regarding the amount and date of issue. The 
merits of the first and third of these requests are obvious, 
though under present conditions few foreign loans are 
likely to prove acceptable to the London market. The 
ban upon refunding issues by home undertakings is less 
easy to understand, except upon the ground that the 
Government favours the diversion of capital to new 
enterprises likely to provide additional employment. 
Such discrimination, however, is not entirely fair, and, 
indeed, the refunding of a block of debentures issued 
in a period of dear money could be of considerable assist- 
ance to existing enterprises—which equally provide 
employment. From a broader standpoint, it is emi- 
nently desirable that the long-term rate of interest 
should be left free to find its natural level as soon as 
possible. It is also essential in the general interests of 
the country that capital should be able to find long-term 
employment as freely and easily as possible, and so it is 
to be hoped that even these modified restrictions will be 
soon withdrawn. 
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As was to be expected, the statement issued by the 
Stock Exchange Committee to the effect that they 
accepted the conclusions of the banks that 
Stock the latter were unable to agree to any 
Exchange reduction in their share of the commission 
Commissions ypon business received through them, was 
received with considerable dissatisfaction 
by many members of the Stock Exchange, and in con- 
sequence a petition, signed by 1,678 members of the 
Stock Exchange, was laid before the committee asking 
for a referendum by secret ballot upon the committee’s 
proposals. These, it will be recalled, were to maintain 
in force the return of 50 per cent. commission to the 
banks, but to reduce the proportion returned to all other 
agents from 50 to 334 per cent.; whereas an unofficial 
committee had suggested reducing the banks’ share to 
33% per cent. and that of other agents to 25 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the petition was signed 
by 42 per cent. of the total strength of the House, the 
committee have rejected it on the ground that brokers 
as distinguished from jobbers and brokers’ clerks were 
inadequately represented among the signatories. These 
grounds for the rejection of the petition have naturally 
evoked considerable comment, but the committee were 
in a difficult position, for the banks could not be expected 
to reconsider their attitude, and had such a ballot been 
held and involved the committee in the need for further 
action, the committee might well have found themselves 
heading up a blind alley. As matters stand, the question 
is probably shelved until the Stock Exchange elections 
next March. In the meantime we suggest to the Stock 
Exchange that the banks probably do a good half of the 
work involved in the execution of Stock Exchange orders 
placed with them by their customers, and we also suggest 
to the banks that if they can do so without adding 
appreciably to their trouble and expense, it might be a 
good thing if they would give more of their business to the 
smaller firms. We make this last suggestion, however, 
in some doubt, as the concentration of their business in 
the hands of a few big firms makes for greater efficiency 
and economy, and after all the vital point is that their 
customers’ business should be executed as cheaply as 
possible. 
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The Ottawa Agreements 


N considering the Ottawa tariff agreements between 
Great Britain and the Dominions it is necessary to 
begin with two general warnings. The first is that it 

is far too early to judge what will be their final effects. 
The detailed tariff schedules are so complex that even the 
industries directly concerned have hardly yet had time 
to analyse them, while the general declarations of tariff 
policy are so vague that everything depends upon the 
spirit in which they are carried into effect. The second 
warning is that much of the doubt that has arisen as to 
Ottawa will be dispelled if it is realized that the Agree- 
ments are essentially a compromise between Great Britain 
who is still in the act of establishing her tariff, and the 
Dominions, who had already raised their tariffs to a very 
high level as judged by world standards. Had Great 
Britain already possessed a fully-developed tariff, the 
limited number of increases in duty to which she com- 
mitted herself at Ottawa would in all probability have 
been unnecessary, and so a different impression would 
have been given to the world of the nature of the modifi- 
cations in her tariff. Had the Dominions not adjusted 
the whole scale of their wages and costs to levels that 
could only exist behind high tariffs, they might have been 
able to grant more numerous and spectacular concessions 
than they actually have done. In any case, the Agree- 
ments represented a compromise, and like every other 
compromise, each party gave away more than it meant 
to, and got less than it had hoped. 

These warnings serve to place the Agreements in 
their proper perspective : they do not answer the question 
whether or not they were worth while, or rather whether 
they are an assistance or a deterrent to general world 
reconstruction. And this immediately raises the follow- 
ing questions, which are fundamental to the Ottawa 
Agreements and their consequences :— 

(1) Will they bring about a contraction or only a 
diversion of world trade? 

(2) Will such a contraction or diversion render it 
more difficult for certain countries, or certain individuals, 
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whether engaged in commerce or finance, to discharge 
debts now due by them ? 

(3) Was the success of the Ottawa Conference, what- 
ever the nature of that success, an essential condition of 
the success of the impending World Economic Confer- 
ence? 

(4) Are the terms of the Ottawa Agreements calcu- 
lated to accelerate or retard a general reduction of tariffs 
and abolition of other trade restrictions ? 

These are the questions to which bankers need an 
answer. Bankers are realists, who have to base their 
decisions upon past and current facts. World trade has 
gradually developed along certain lines, and side by side 
with the development of world trade has come the growth 
of a whole network of world debts, which include not so 
much international government loans, as the whole mass 
of private and commercial indebtedness, both long-term 
and short-term. As recent events have shown only too 
clearly, the liquidation of those debts and, indeed, the 
whole system of international banking, credit and 
exchange, depends entirely on the continuance of world 
commerce. Unless goods continue to be produced and 
moved, the discharge of outstanding indebtedness and the 
maintenance of a liquid and elastic world credit system 
becomes impossible. In short, unless the answers to the 
above four questions turn out in practice to be those 
which bankers hope for, then bankers will find it still 
harder than before to perform their proper function of 
financing world trade. 

We point out these vital facts in no spirit of 
criticism of the Ottawa Agreements, for so far we have 
not attempted to give the answers ourselves. As regards 
the first two questions, there is no doubt that there will 
be a certain diversion of British import trade from foreign 
to Empire exporters, for that is the avowed object 
of the agreements. To the extent that imports into 
Britain are diverted to the Empire from foreign countries 
who have, or who will have, long-term or short-term debt 
obligations—including both principal and interest—to 
meet, the Ottawa Agreements will increase the difficulties 
of bankers, though there will be an important offset in 
the shape of the additional assistance in meeting their 
indebtedness to Great Britain given to members of the 
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Empire who benefit from this diversion of trade. Great 
Britain is owed money by Australia as well as by many 
European and South American countries. Still it is fair 
to point out that any diversion of trade from its accus- 
tomed channels is likely to create more problems of this 
character than it is likely to solve, and it is pertinent to 
recall that, to-day, too many of these problems already 
exist. 

Whether or not the Ottawa Agreements have the 
disastrous result of causing a contraction of world trade 
depends upon the answer to the last two questions. 
There is no doubt that a failure to reach agreement at 
Ottawa would have seriously prejudiced the chances of 
the World Economic Conference, and to that extent 
Government spokesmen are on firm ground. The real 
question is whether a success of the kind actually reached 
will be as prejudicial. 

Here it is necessary to point to the peculiar character 
of the Ottawa tariff agreements, namely, that they are 
based not upon absolute limitations of duties, but upon 
preferential margins. The usual terms of a tariff agree- 
ment between two countries are that each engages to 
limit its duties upon the other’s goods to within a certain 
definite maximum, and such an arrangement possesses 
the great advantage that it leaves both countries free to 
enter into subsequent negotiations with other countries. 
The Ottawa Agreements are fundamentally different, for 
they bind their signatories to maintain a definite pre- 
ferential margin between the duties on each other’s 
goods, and the duties on goods from outside countries. 
The importance of this distinction is that the signatories 
of such an agreement are no longer free to negotiate with 
other countries, for they have bound themselves to tax 
foreign goods by an amount at least equal to the 
preferential margin. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, over much of the 
field this distinction is of greater theoretical than practical 
importance, for the preferential margin and, therefore, 
the minimum duty on foreign goods is as low as Io per 
cent., which will certainly be regarded as a low tariff 
rate by the majority of the foreign members of the 
Economic Conference. Unfortunately, there are a limited 
number of awkward exceptions. For example, whereas 
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the Scandinavian Powers are only too anxious to conclude 
tariff agreements with us, we engaged at Ottawa to raise 
the duties on certain dairy produce to about I5 per cent., 
to increase our imports of Canadian bacon and ham to 
2,500,000 cwts. per annum, and not to reduce the Io per 
cent. duties on timber without Canadian consent. Such 
undertakings may easily make it more difficult for us to 
reach agreement with the Scandinavian Powers, and 
bankers will be concerned in another and still more 
serious way. Ever since the gold standard was suspended 
here and in Denmark, the Danish authorities have found 
it necessary to ration the supply of foreign exchange to 
their importers, simply because the diminution in the 
value of Danish exports left an insufficiency of foreign 
exchange to meet all legitimate needs. Two months ago 
it at last proved possible to modify the restrictions. If 
part of Great Britain’s import trade in dairy produce is 
to be diverted from Denmark to the Empire, Denmark 
may be forced to intensify her exchange control and 
reduce her purchases of British goods. 

Still, this is but one illustration, and the number of 
such illustrations that could be given is fairly limited. 
Nor can duties of 15 per cent. be said to do more than 
just cross the border-line between a low and a moderate 
tariff. Even so, as the Ottawa Agreements stand at 
present, Great Britain will enter the World Conference 
with certain limitations upon her powers to make tariff 
concessions as part of her contribution to a general settle- 
ment. The world, however, should realize that such 
limitations may not turn out to be serious in practice, 
and for this reason we feel that excessive criticism of the 
Agreements may impede and not facilitate the movement 
towards a general removal of trade restrictions. 

The real test of Ottawa in this direction is likely to 
come fairly soon. As Sir John Simon stated in the 
House on October 20, the Foreign Office have received 
numerous approaches from foreign countries desirous of 
negotiating commercial agreements, and in the case of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark—the three “ test”’ 
countries mentioned above—negotiations are about to 
begin. If these negotiations prove a failure, and +f our 
Ottawa commitments are the cause of that failure, then 
Ottawa itself will have failed to contribute to that 
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revival of world trade which alone can permit bankers 
to discharge their functions, and will enable the mass of 
outstanding world indebtedness to be liquidated. If, as 
is to be hoped, these negotiations end in success, then 
it can no longer be said that Ottawa has retarded the 
removal of trade restrictions and the restoration of world 
trade. 

In the meantime, bankers must look at Ottawa from 
two points of view. Firstly, they must for the moment 
be on their guard. When they consider the granting of 
fresh credits to foreign merchants, they must remember 
that the liquidation of those credits depends upon the 
movement of goods. If Ottawa is going to divert trade 
from a certain country, the liquidation of its credits will be 
rendered more uncertain and difficult. In short, bankers 
must be prepared for a considerable diversion of British 
trade from its present channels, even though that 
diversion will be spread over a considerable period. 

Secondly, there will be a considerable increase in the 
volume of Imperial trade, and that new trade will have 
to be financed. This will provide British banks with 
new opportunities, but these opportunities will differ in 
character from those to which some banks are accustomed. 
There will be scope for the enlargement and development 
of London banking connections in the Dominions and 
Colonies, for the strengthening of relations with the big 
Dominion banks, and possibly for the establishment of 
new branches in certain parts of the Empire. In short, 
in so far as the financing of overseas trade is concerned, 
British banking and accepting houses may have to 
re-orientate their outlook to some slight extent. While 
straining every nerve to maintain their existing foreign 
connections, which in normal times are so important a 
source of income to us, they must also seek to develop 
those fresh Empire connections which are essential not 
only to the banks themselves, but to the successful 
growth of that new Empire trade which should be the 
chief positive result of the Ottawa Agreements. 
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Central Banking 


N normal times the work, policy and scope of central 
I banks arouse but little interest outside those 

immediately concerned. In times of crisis, how- 
ever, the attention of theoretical and practical experts, 
as well as of the general public, is focussed upon them. 
This explains the growth of literature on central banking 
since the war, and more especially since the crisis. Most 
of those who write on the subject belong to one of two 
categories. Jl en y a de gens qut le font mais qui n’en 
parlent pas, et tl y en a qua en parlent mats qui ne le font 
pas. There are a few exceptions, such as the late 
Governor Strong, who made some important contri- 
butions to the literature of central banking. But, 
generally speaking, most writers on the subject are 
outside observers, while those who could discuss the 
problems of central banking with a wealth of direct 
knowledge based on actual experience are silent. 

Another deficiency of the current literature on central 
banking is that it is developing in a rather one-sided 
direction. The books that have been written lately on 
questions of monetary policy would fill a library, while 
the volume of the material produced on other aspects 
of central banking is relatively small. The crisis in itself 
is no adequate explanation of this one-sidedness, for, 
notwithstanding the pre-eminence of problems of mone- 
tary policy amidst the prevailing conditions, there are 
many other problems of central banking which have 
gained additional interest through the crisis. 

One of the very few exceptional books that cover a 
wide field is “‘ Central Banking,” by Sir Cecil H. Kisch 
and Miss W. A. Elkin. Its fourth edition, which has 
just been published, brings its material up to date by 
the addition of a new chapter dealing with central banks 
during the crisis. The book covers the practice of nearly 
all central banks, and does not confine itself to their 
role as regulators of currency. It deals with such problems 
as the relations between the State and the central bank, 
administration of central banks, the various kinds of 
business undertaken by central banks, etc. The joint 
authors have accumulated an immense wealth ot useful 
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material which would otherwise have remained inacces- 
sible to those whose time is limited. The appendices of 
the book have made it the standard work of reference, 
whose relative value has not diminished by the subse- 
quent publication of similar material by the League of 
Nations and others. In the text it is evident that the 
authors have well digested their material. They did not 
aim at elaborating fundamental principles from the 
material they have accumulated. Possibly, being 
thoroughly engrossed in details, they may have felt that 
it is not for them to undertake that task. 

When it was announced that a big volume was about 
to appear on “ The Art of Central Banking ”’ from the 
pen of Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, we all hoped that at last 
we should have the long-expected standard work on the 
principles of central banking. It was believed that 
Mr. Hawtrey would make full use of the material 
prepared by Sir Cecil Kisch and Miss Elkin, by codifying 
the rules that govern, or should govern, central banking. 
He is, indeed, more suited for the task than almost 
anybody else. Although not a central banker, his position 
as a high Treasury official enables him to gain a better 
insight into central banking than most experts outside 
central banks. From this point of view, he is decidedly 
at an advantage as compared with the leading economists 
of the Universities. Being one of the greatest thinkers 
of our generation of economists, with a trained but none 
the less original mind, he would be in an excellent position 
to disentangle from the maze of details the fundamental 
rules. 

Quite frankly, the book did not, in this respect, come 
up to our sanguine anticipations. Toa very great extent, 
the fault for this is our own; having expected too much, 
nothing short of perfection would have satisfied us. 
To some extent, however, the author is responsible for 
the disappointing effect of his book. The title he chose 
is, in a sense, misleading. The book is a collection of 
eight essays, one of which deals with one aspect of central 
banking. The essay from which the whole book was 
named occupies less than one-third of the volume, and 
a great part of it is merely a history of the crisis, in which 
central banks are dealt with inasmuch as it is impossible 
to write about the crisis without writing about central 
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banks. Even those parts of the essay which are concerned 
with central banking confine themselves almost entirely 
to questions of monetary policy. 

It is evident that the book is not what we expected 
it to be on the basis of its title. In order to be able to 
do it justice, it is necessary to forget all about its title, 
and to read it for what it is: a collection of highly 
interesting and brilliant essays, mostly on currency 
problems. The intrinsic value of the essays is unequal. 
In academic circles, Chapter VI, containing Mr. Hawtrey’s 
reply to Mr. Keynes’s “ Treatise on Money,’’ is likely to 
be considered to be of the greatest interest. Practical 
bankers, however, will enjoy reading Chapters I and II, 
giving an account of the French Monetary Policy and of 
the Wall Street Collapse respectively. For students of 
currency and banking, the essay on ‘“‘ The Art of Central 
Banking ’’ will be of unusual interest. After a few 
preliminary definitions, the author gives a _ historical 
survey of the Bank of England’s réle in times of crisis. 
The chapter is in reality in itself a collection of short 
essays on Bank rate, the central bank’s power to create 
credit, credit for fixed capital and the Stock Exchange, 
co-operation between central banks, international 
short-term indebtedness, etc. 

Mr. Hawtrey does not seek to exonerate London 
altogether from the blame for the crisis, but rejects the 
suggestion that a higher Bank rate might have saved 
the pound in 1931. He points out that at a time of distrust 
of the currency, the efficacy of a high Bank rate in 
attracting foreign money is completely in abeyance. He 
is of the opinion that the only thing that could have 
saved the gold standard was a relaxation of credit in 
London, even at the cost of a big efflux of gold. His 
arguments put forward in support of this original theory 
do not, however, carry conviction. London in herself 
would have been powerless, and it would have been 
impossible to obtain the co-operation of the other two 
leading centres in such a policy. 

Mr. Hawtrey’s book is undoubtedly outstanding in 
the literature on monetary policy. It is, however, only 
a book on monetary policy, and not the book on central 
banking, to which we have been looking forward with 
such keen interest. 
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The French Debt Conversion 


By Our Paris Correspondent 


HE principal event of September was the conver- 
| sion operation, which was a complete success. 
Of a total of 85 milliard francs, repayment claims 
amounted to only 4,520 millions. As cash subscriptions 
amounted to 2,935 millions, the amount to be raised by 
the French Treasury was only 1,585 millions, equal to 
1-85 per cent. of the amount involved. Such a success 
may appear surprising, for, as we pointed out last 
month, conditions were not particularly favourable for 
a transaction of such size. In the first place, the budget 
shows a heavy deficit, and nobody knows how it will 
be balanced. Apart from this, various bonds of a 
security equal to that of Government bonds yield 5 per 
cent., against the 44 per cent. chosen by the Government 
for the conversion loan. It was to be feared in such 
conditions that demand for repayment would be fairly 
heavy. 

The success of the operation was due to the rapidity 
with which it was carried out. The Bill was introduced 
in Parliament on the evening of Friday, September 16, 
and was passed on the afternoon of Saturday, 
September 17. The Bill was passed almost unanimously, 
which is a rare occurrence in the French Parliament, 
where financial questions are always subject to violent 
struggle between the parties. The Socialist Party, which 
in the last Parliament was opposed to conversion, has 
this time voted in favour of the Government’s scheme. 
It changed its front under the excuse that the scheme 
provides special measures in favour of small holders. 
This is a rather flimsy excuse, as the indemnity granted 
to small holders is by no means substantial. Its essence 
is an option to choose, instead of the new 4% per cent. 
bonds, a life annuity calculated at a slightly higher rate. 
In order to benefit by the option, the holders have, 
moreover, to prove that they are not subject to general 
income tax, and that their bonds have been in their 
possession since before November 30, 1920. It will not 
be easy to fulfil this second requirement, as registered 
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stocks are infrequent in France. Thus, the concessions 
made to small holders are more nominal than real. 

The unanimity with which the Conversion Law was 
passed produced an excellent effect, and undoubtedly 
contributed to a great extent to the success of the 
operation. It was interpreted as an indication that the 
great majority of the Chamber and the Senate were 
determined to solve the financial problems, disregarding 
party considerations and eliminating any demagogic 
spirit. As in order to balance the budget it is necessary 
to reduce the salaries of civil servants and pensions— 
which measures are, from an electoral point of view, 
naturally unpopular — the manifestation of “ sacred 
union ”’ seems to augur well for the future. It strengthens 
public confidence in the prospects of the Government’s 
credit. 

In the course of the Parliamentary discussions, the 
Government declared that it means to restore genuine 
budgetary equilibrium, and that this will require sacrifices 
from everybody. In face of this unanimous will to put 
finances on a sound basis, the rentiers were more inclined 
to accept the terms of the conversion. Their patriotism 
responded to the appeal of Government and Parliament. 

This patriotic sentiment was not the only factor 
assuring the success of the operation, for the terms of 
the conversion themselves contributed towards it. In 
the first place, holders had only six days in which to 
declare their claim for redemption. After that delay 
their rentes were regarded as converted. This delay was 
much too short, especially as the conversion was carried 
out during the holiday season. As claims for redemption 
had to be accompanied by the deposit of the bonds, 
many holders, being absent from their residence, were 
unable to present their bonds in good time, and their 
holdings thus became converted automatically. In the 
second place, the Government did not fix the details of 
the redemption, but reserved the right to redeem in one 
or several instalments, according to the resources avail- 
able. The holders claiming repayment did not know, 
therefore, when they would recover their capital; at the 
same time, from the moment when they demanded 
redemption, they were precluded from selling their bonds 
or from obtaining an advance on them, as they remained 
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in the hands of the Treasury. The quotation of non- 
assented bonds in the Bourse was suppressed immediately. 
As it is, the reimbursement of non-assented bonds will 
take place on November I, a comparatively early date. 
Had, however, the amount claimed for redemption been 
larger, a later date would certainly have been fixed. 

In addition, the banks encouraged their customers to 
convert, so as to secure the success of the operation. It 
is necessary to point out, however, that they obtained 
a comparatively high commission which has more than 
compensated them for their efforts, while, on the other 
hand, they received no commission on non-assented 
bonds. Thus, both patriotic and business considerations 
induced the banks to do their best to discourage demands 
for redemption. 

These circumstances explain the success of the 
operation. Had the French holders had three months at 
their disposal, as did the holders of War Loan, it is 
highly probable that redemption claims would have been 
much more numerous. The rapidity of the operation 
was an essential cause of its success. However it may be, 
the success is highly gratifying. Two great countries 
have succeeded in converting a large portion of their 
public debt. Apart from the budgetary economies thus 
obtained, these two operations constitute an important 
landmark in the progress of the reduction of interest 
rates on long-term loans. They were also calculated to 
increase confidence, and for this reason they will facilitate 
the solution of the world economic crisis. However, in 
order to attain such desirable results, it is important 
that in both countries the operation should be succeeded 
by a financial recovery. 

While the British budget was balanced a year ago, 
a different state of affairs prevails in France, for there is 
a big deficit, estimated by M. Herriot at 10 milliard 
francs. The conversion will result in a saving of one 
milliard, but there is still another nine milliard francs 
to be found. As it is out of the question in the present 
period of depression to increase taxation, it is necessary 
to resort to the reduction of expenditure, especially 
through a cut in salaries and pensions. It is to be feared 
that, in spite of the unanimous passing of the conversion 
scheme, Parliament will resist such measures. 
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Should it become necessary to borrow in order to 
balance the budget, it will result in an increase of the 
interest rate on long-term loans, and will also undermine 
confidence in the credit of the Government. The success 
of the conversion would not be able to produce the 
favourable result expected of it, and the termination of 
the crisis in France would suffer a setback. Thus, the 
conversion which in Great Britain was the crowning 
achievement of financial recovery was, in France, only 
a beginning to that end. It remains to be seen whether 
Government and Parliament will continue to go ahead. 


Scottish Banking 
By a Scottish Correspondent 


HEN the history of post-war finance comes to 
be written, the year 1931 will be chronicled as 


one of crisis, and its immediate successor will be 
remembered as the one in which the greatest financial 
achievement in the world’s records was attained. Few 
would have ventured to prophesy twelve months ago 
—with a Bank rate at 6 per cent., and the gold standard 
in abeyance—that midsummer of the current year would 
find the situation so far adjusted as to warrant a 
conversion scheme by which £1,920,000,000 was, without 
fuss or friction, made over from a 5 per cent. to a 34 per 
cent. category. The success of this mammoth under- 
taking has gone far to relieve the drabness of the situation, 
and apart altogether from the saving effected to the 
National Exchequer, the moral effect of such a vast 
undertaking in enhancing British credit is a factor of 
even greater moment. 

With a loyalty which has never been doubted, the 
British banks, with praiseworthy unanimity, responded 
early in the day to the Treasury scheme, and unquestion- 
ably this significant lead on the part of companies with 
large interests was instrumental in encouraging others to 
follow their example. The Scottish banks had each of 
them substantial interests in the War Loan, and while 
reckonings in 1933 will be calculated on a lower per- 
centage, the appreciation on other Government securities 
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will act as a set-off against the diminished return. The 
probability is that forthcoming balance sheets will show 
enhanced holdings of British Government stocks, the 
conditions of trade generally being, unfortunately, too 
moribund to absorb the lending resources. 

In Scotland, the banks, unlike their English con- 
temporaries, publish their reports at different periods, 
the Clydesdale Bank and the North of Scotland Bank 
—both affiliations of the Midland Bank—being the only 
institutions making up accounts as at the close of the 
calendar year. The report of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
published annually in November, will be awaited with 
much interest, as will those of the Commercial Bank 
and the National Bank, which are due a month later. 

It is reasonable to forecast a substantial rise in 
deposit totals. The aggregate for the eight banks, 
according to the reports issued during the course of 
193I, amounted to over £250,000,000. Owing to the 
uncertainties of the industrial situation, many firms and 
private individuals prefer to keep considerable sums at 
call, and as a matter of fact the banks have considerable 
difficulty in using the funds thus placed at their disposal. 
Since June last the deposit receipt rate has stood at 
I per cent., and, of course, in normal times so trifling 
a return would have driven money into more remunera- 
tive channels; but these are not normal times, and 
rather than run the risk of capital depreciation, the 
Scottish bank depositors would seem to favour the 
conservation of their resources on practically a safe- 
custody basis. On the other hand, many millions have 
been transferred to the small savings ledgers, consequent 
upon the arrangements made in 1928 to attract deposits 
which otherwise would probably have gone to the 
Trustee Savings Banks. The deposit account system, 
as it is called, allows customers to deposit sums of one 
shilling and upwards to the extent of £200 in any one 
year. Withdrawals of sums under £2 are free from 
stamp duty, and at present 2} per cent. is allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Thus, over a period of five 
years a depositor may lodge no less than £1,000 and enjoy 
a much more favourable rate than he might otherwise 
do. The deposit account has proved highly popular 
with all classes of customers, and ‘‘ Home Safes ”’ issued 
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to anyone who cares to have them and who has 5s. to 
his credit have been in ready demand. 

The deplorable condition of Scottish industry is 
reflected in the general decrease shown by the banks in 
their lending departments. Banking in Scotland is 
localized to a much greater extent than elsewhere, and 
when industry is at a low ebb, and works are more or less 
on a “care and maintenance”’ basis, banking accom- 
modation is not required to anything like the same 
extent. At the present time, shipbuilding, which is the 
staple industry of the Clyde area, stands at the lowest 
point reached for over half a century. In August, for 
example, not a single vessel was launched, and when the 
year’s work is completed it will only aggregate some 
60,000 tons of shipping, the smallest record since the 
year 1860. This stagnation has its reflex action on 
engineering, where many firms are almost at a standstill 
for lack of orders, despite the fact that productive 
capacity is at its highest. The minor industries, such as 
textiles, paper-making and distilling, have each their 
difficulties, and the depression in the country generally 
leaves the banks quiet as regards the utilization of their 
resources for local enterprise. 

The tragedy of the situation is accentuated by the 
fact that legitimate enterprise has, over a succession of 
years, been penalized through a crushing and exorbitant 
taxation. The industrial areas are the main sufferers in 
this direction. In other parts of the country distilling— 
for long an important Scottish industry—bids fair to 
become extinct through the levies made upon it by the 
Excise. It is not surprising in view of these, and other 
conditions, to find the banks safeguarding their depositors 
by retaining huge blocks of Government securities, in 
preference to financing new undertakings the success 
of which would at best be problematical under 
existing home conditions, and the uncertainties of the 
foreign market. Every now and again amateur critics 
of the existing system raise the old clamour for banking 
being placed under State control, forgetful of the fact 
that the stability of British banking is the sheet anchor 
of our national credit. A great financial machine under 
the direction of successive governments and subject to 
the whims of party politiclans—even were such a 
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condition of affairs within the scope of practical 
economics which it undoubtedly is not—would 
precipitate a disaster without parallel in the annals of 
the country. It has yet to be shown that British 
banking has ever held aloof from any enterprise which 
justified support. So far as Scotland is concerned, the 
difficulty of finding a profitable outlet for accumu- 
lated resources has been a real problem now over a 
succession of years, and where losses have been incurred 
it has not infrequently been through erring on the side 
of generosity in bolstering up concerns better dead than 
carrying on a business on a hopelessly insolvent basis. 

As is well known, the banks in Scotland undertake 
a considerable volume of business for their customers 
on the Stock Exchange, the bulk of which is arranged 
through their London offices. Under existing arrange- 
ments, the banks share the brokers’ commission to 
the extent of one-half. The larger houses appear to be 
content to allow this arrangement to remain undisturbed, 
but from time to time there has been an agitation to 
have the rule revised in the interests of members of the 
Exchange. So far as the banks are concerned, a reduc- 
tion from the fifty-fifty standard is not likely. The 
wonder is that in Scotland itself the stockbroking 
profession do not conform to London practice in the 
sharing of commission. They must be well aware of the 
fact that a large volume of business passes their doors 
every day, transactions on the local exchanges—so 
far as the banks are concerned—being practically 
limited to dealings in securities which have mainly a 
local market. 

For many years the banks in Scotland confined their 
activities more or less to accepting deposits and granting 
loans, but the developments associated with recent years 
have introduced many new features, and all the banks 
have paid particular attention to the advantages to be 
gained through extending their systems in the London 
area. The rush to open offices in every village, and in 
the mushroom suburbs of the towns, seems to have run 
its course. Foreign exchange business has been receiving 
special attention, and trustee and executory business 
is also steadily on the increase. Despite untoward 
conditions, dividends have been well maintained, and 
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the stocks and shares of the four independent banks 
have recently shown substantial capital increases. Since 
the present year opened, conditions have been, on the 
whole, by no means unfavourable to banking profits, and 
unless the industrial situation shows signs of recovery, 
the probability is that bank deposits will be still further 
increased by the sums which will shortly be released from 
Government stock, investors being chary in entering upon 
any commitment hurriedly, and favouring rather a waiting 
game. Much depends upon what action is taken by the 
Government at the Budget period to retrieve the wastage 
of former years, and to encourage rather than penalize the 
industries upon which the well-being of Scotland depends. 
The speeches of political leaders and their appeals for con- 
fidence may become not only tiresome but meaningless 
unless specific readjustments are made to relieve Scottish 
industry—and that speedily—of the burdens which 
cripple it on every side. The urgency of the case has 
been emphasized by all the bank chairmen at different 
periods, and resources are ample to foster any enterprise 
which may warrant encouragement through improved 
conditions. 


Matters of Law 
By Our Legal Correspondent 


Y a fortunate chance rarely met with in bills prepared 
B and sponsored by private members of Parliament, 
the Bills of Exchange (Act, 1882) Amendment Act 

has been duly passed through both Houses of Parliament 
and has received the Royal Assent. It is a short Act and 
enacts that sections 76-82 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, as amended by the Act of 1906, shall apply to a 
banker’s draft as if the draft were a cheque. The Act 
contains a definition of a banker’s draft as follows: “a 
draft payable on demand drawn by an office of a bank 
upon itself, or upon some other office of the same bank.” 
We presume “ office’’ refers to “‘ branch.’”’ Anyway, in 
future, the crossed cheques sections apply to such drafts 
notwithstanding that they are not in law cheques, not 
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being addressed by one person to another. A bank and 
its branches are all one person in law. It will be recalled 
that in the famous case of Gordon v. Capital and Counties 
Bank in 1903 some of the documents involved were 
these bank drafts as defined in the new Amendment 
Act. They could not be effectively crossed, so it was 
said—and rightly said—because they were not in law 
“cheques.”” We are not aware of many serious cases 
where there has been any real hardship owing to this 
exception of bank drafts from the protective legislation 
applicable to crossed cheques, but having regard to the 
frequent use of such drafts in business transactions, it is 
surely not open to objection that they should be accorded 
the same protection. This amendment of the law which 
now applies the crossed cheques sections of the Bills of 
Exchange Act to such drafts as though they were in fact 
cheques may, however, be fraught with some difficulty in 
the Courts in the future, for the new Act is in very general 
terms, while the actual language of the sections 76-82 is 
not well adapted to the purpose aimed at. But we do 
not anticipate many cases in which the benefits of the 
new amendment need be invoked. It suffices to put on 
record in our pages the fact of the Act having been 
passed. 

Following up what was written in our last issue as to 
the advisability of a greater uniformity in practice as 
establishing not merely a custom, but a right and wise 
custom, a correspondent calls particular attention to the 
very wide direction given by some banks to their managers 
as to the collection of cheques payable to a company. 
Our readers may remember that we instanced this too 
broad rule as one of the mischiefs of a bank itself enlarging 
the ambit of care to be required. The direction in ques- 
tion is right, of course, in so far as it relates to collecting 
for the private account of an official of the company a 
cheque payable to the company. But it goes unneces- 
sarily far when it proceeds to say that all cheques payable 
to a company and collected for any other person’s account 
call for an inquiry. There is nothing in the decisions 
that justify any special restriction of the negotiability of a 
cheque payable to a company. Obviously, if a servant 
or official or anyone in the employ of a company—or any 
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one else—pays into his own account cheques payable 
to his employer, the collecting banker is put on inquiry. 
There is no decision that carries the matter beyond that. 
And the question of protection arises, of course, only in 
respect of crossed cheques. Negligence or no negligence, 
any collection of an uncrossed cheque for a customer who 
has a defective or no title is conversion as against the 
true owner. 

Judging from our correspondent’s communication, 
however, a still further uncertainty has been created in 
the minds of some people as to the position of a paying as 
distinct from a collecting banker. It cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that a banker who pays is in quite a 
different position from that occupied by a banker who 
collects. And it is unfortunate that, owing to recent 
discussions in the Courts affecting a collecting banker as 
regards his protection where he can set up “no negli- 
gence ”’ in the case of a crossed cheque, some practitioners 
hint at some special precaution being necessary as 
regards paying open cheques when payable to the order 
of a limited company and purporting to be indorsed on 
its behalf. Now, section 60 of the Bills of Exchange Act 
protects a banker paying an order cheque drawn on him 
against a forged indorsement if he pays it in good faith 
and ‘‘in the ordinary course of business.”’ Whatever 
else may be said about that phrase, as Sir John Paget has 
stated : “‘In the majority of cases, the usual course of 
business is a matter on which bankers are best qualified 
to judge, and Courts would be largely influenced by the 
evidence of persons experienced in banking.’”’ And it is 
clear that ‘‘ ordinary course of business ’’ must be tested 
by the practice of the banking trade generally, not the 
practice of some banks and not of others. Here, again, 
we are brought face to face with the necessity of setting 
our faces against any doubts created by timid variation 
of general practice due to some bank officials here and 
there transferring questions applicable to collection of 
cheques to the clear duty of paying cheques. A paying 
banker has to pay or refuse to pay and has the risks of 
unjustifiable refusal if he makes a mistake. Now, section 
60 is a valuable protection as regards forged indorsement. 
Although the word “negligence” does not occur in 
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section 60, yet any obvious irregularity would take a 
case out of the ordinary course of business. At the same 
time it is most undesirable that by any divergent practice 
in the case of paying a company’s open cheques, the 
value of the statutory protection should be “ whittled 
down.” A paying banker must be able to rely on section 
60 in the absence of clear and plain indications of 
irregularity. Yet we are informed that there is some 
ambiguity in the minds of not a few bankers as to special 
inquiries attendant upon the payment of cheques drawn 
upon them by a company customer. It would be most 
unfortunate if banks in any way countenanced any new 
procedure which might open up risks and difficulties at 
present, in the main, covered by reliance on section 60. 
Again we point out in this connection, as in other cases, 
the need for a general practice universally agreed upon, 
and meanwhile we deprecate any piecemeal attempts to 
vary well-understood practice so as to endanger the 
establishment of ‘‘an ordinary course of business ”’ 
which should present a united front to the Courts in 
times of difficulty. 

The securities departments of the banks are, or should 
be, quite familiar with the disadvantages that are attached 
by the Companies Act, 1929—following and extending 
the earlier Act of 1908—to the position of the holder of a 
floating charge over a company’s assets. We refer to 
sections 78 and 266. Recently, however, a case has 
arisen which emphasizes the need of observing one of 
those sections in particular. It arose in respect of section 
78, and the effect upon it of the new de-rating statutes. 
As bankers well know, a receiver appointed under a 
floating charge is bound to pay “ preferential claims,” 
as in a winding-up, and the preferential creditors include 
rates. Hence it is interesting to note a decision that not 
only rates levied in the usual way by a rating authority 
that have become “due and payable” within twelve 
months before the appointment of the receiver, but a 
cancelled de-rating of part of the premises may have to 
be included—In re Atredale Garage Co., Lid. In this 
case certain premises of the company had been de-rated 
as an industrial hereditament, but the de-rating was 
cancelled after the appointment of a receiver and manager 
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by debenture holders. The date of the appointment was 
January 28, 1931, and the receiver paid all rates due to 
the end of March, 1931. In September, 1931, the receiver 
learned that, owing to cancellation of de-rating as to 
part of the premises, revised demands for rates would 
be served in November. The Corporation of Bradford 
contended that by statute the revised rate dated back to 
the original making of the rate, although the cancellation 
only, in fact, made the revised rates payable until later. 
Mr. Justice Eve had held that the extra rates could not 
be preferentially claimed by demand notes in November, 
1931, as one being within the twelve months before the 
appointment of the receiver. The Court of Appeal, 
however, held that the additional liability must be treated 
as dating back to the rates which fell to be paid between 
April 1, 1930, and January 28, 1931 (the date of the 
receiver's appointment). In the case of an amendment 
of the rate it was to have effect from the commencement 
of the period for which the rate was made and the rate- 
payer was to pay what he had failed to pay as if it were 
arrears of the rate. 

A short but interesting point of construction arising 
on the Companies Act, 1929, has lately been decided. 
Apart altogether from the well-known section 153 provid- 
ing elaborately for schemes of compromise or arrange- 
ment as between a company and its creditors, there is, 
among a group of provisions applying to “‘ every volun- 
tary winding-up,”’ section 251, which runs as follows :— 

(1) Any arrangement entered into between a company about 
to be, or in the course of being, wound up and its creditors shall, 
subject to the right of appeal under this section, be binding on the 
company if sanctioned by an extraordinary resolution, and on the 
creditors if acceded to by three-fourths in number and value of 
the creditors. 

(2) Any creditor or contributory may, within three weeks 
from the completion of the arrangement, appeal to the Court 


against it, and the Court may thereupon, as it thinks just, 
amend, vary, or confirm the arrangement. 


The Contal Radio Co., Ltd., incorporated in July, 
1925, had a share capital of £1,000 in 1,000 £1 shares, 
held as to gg0 by the managing director and as to the 
remaining ten by his wife. By January, 1932, two 
debentures of £500 each were issued. In February, 1932, 
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the company was served with a writ for £205 Igs., to 
which there was no defence. At that time the financial 
position was £8,006 owing to creditors, and the estimated 
value of assets was £3,165. In this state of things the 
company purported to put into force the above-cited 
section and offered a deed of arrangement for 5s. in the £ 
to all creditors, with a guarantee by the managing 
director, a prohibition against issue of further debentures 
until the final instalment of the composition was paid, 
and a deposit with the trustees of the deed of one of the 
debentures as security. The necessary majority of 
creditors under the section concurred. But one creditor, 
the Telson Electric Company (creditors for £1,150 11s. gd.) 
gave no assent and filed a petition for compulsory winding- 
up. They had not appealed under section 251, and indeed 
denied that the “arrangement ”’ was one within that 
section; nor could it be said that the company was 
“about to be wound up.” Indeed, the effect of the 
“arrangement ’’ would result in solvency of the company 
and getting it on to its legs again. 

Mr. Justice Maugham ruled that the dissenting 
creditor was right in the contention that there was no 
“ arrangement ”’ within section 251 and that such section 
applied only when there was a winding-up either resolved 
upon (i.e. ““ about to be wound up ”’’) or actually in pro- 
gress. As matter of discretion he stood the petition 
over to allow creditors to frame a scheme under section 
153, but if they do not do so then the compulsory petition 
is to be granted. That is to say, a small composition by 
an insolvent company with its creditors, resulting in 
solvency, is not an arrangement between a company 
and its creditors within section 251. Obviously not; 
one would have thought. ‘‘ Compromise” is not in- 
cluded in section 251 as it is in sections 153 and section 
1gt (1) (e) of the Act. Nor was the company “ about to 
be wound up.” The short points for bankers to observe 
are : (I) to watch closely to see that a company in whom 
they are interested as creditors, does not by a side wind 
apply the wrong procedure; and (2) to observe that the 
Courts do not look kindly on “an arrangement ”’ or 
‘compromise ”’ with creditors that is outside the wider 
scope of section 153 or (if by a liquidator) under section 
191 of the Act. 
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Appointments and Retirements 


Glyn, Mills and Company 


It is with much regret that we heard of the death, 
on October 3, of Lord Wolverton, senior of the eight 
managing directors of Glyn, Mills & Co. He was the 
second son of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Harry Carr Glyn, 
and grandson of the first Lord Wolverton. Born in 
London on September 24, 1861, he was educated at 
Eton and Oxford. Lord Wolverton joined the bank 
soon after he left Oxford, and succeeded his brother as 
fourth baron in 1888. He served with the Imperial 
Yeomanry in the Boer War and the Great War, and was 
Hon. Colonel of the roth Battalion The Middlesex Regi- 
ment. On his return from South Africa, he was appointed 
Vice-Chamberlain of King Edward VII’s household. 
Apart from his banking activities, he was Hon. Secretary 
of the League of Mercy, and an extra-ordinary director 
of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company. 
He was also a well-known sportsman. 


Lloyds Bank Ltd. 


Mr. C. H. Hawkins has recently retired from the 
management of the 121-125, Oxford Street Branch. 
Born on August 9, 1873, he was educated privately in 
England and Germany. His first banking experience 
was in 1890, when he joined the Capital and Counties 
Bank. After working at Head Office for 17 years, he 
joined the inspection staff, and in 1909 was appointed 
manager of the Shoreditch Branch. He became manager 
of the Oxford Street Branch in 1914, since when the 
bank has been amalgamated with Lloyds Bank. He 
has been an associate of the Institute of Bankers since 
1894. He is a well-known sportsman who has repre- 
sented the bank on many occasions. 
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The Price Factor in South America 


By a Correspondent 


T their present stage of economic development, the 
A South American Republics are fundamentally de- 
pendent for their welfare and prosperity upon the 
production and exportation of primary commodities. 
Every South American country is a producer in varying 
degree of staple articles, such as grain, meat, wool, and 
coffee, as well as mineral products, the major part of 
which are exchanged for finished articles imported from 
the manufacturing countries. A principal factor, there- 
fore, affecting the economic life of Latin America is the 
maintenance in European and other consuming countries 
of a steady demand for basic commodities, and, after 
due allowance for foreign exchange and _ incidental 
services, the assurance of a profitable return to the 
producer. 

Of such great importance is this question of prices 
that in the catastrophic fall therein lies the explanation 
of the vicissitudes of many of the South American 
countries during the past few years. To appreciate 
fully the extent of the direct falling off in the commercial 
wealth of South America, it is necessary to examine the 
movement in world prices of the principal export products 
since the collapse of the United States markets in 1929, 
and to compare the current level of values with those 
ruling in the period of normality immediately preceding 
the European War. A comparison of prices in the 
London markets is given in the following tabular state- 








ment :— 1914 1928 1931 1932 
End June End Dec. End Dec. End Sept. 
ARGENTINA 
Wheat, per quarter ... 35s. 3d. Is. 25s. 3d. 26s. 3d. 
Linseed, per ton .. £12 1§s. £15 1s. {9 2s. £9 2s. 
Oats, per quarter .. 58. 10$d. 23s. 13s. 3d. 14s. 3d. 
Maize, per quarter ... 22s. 6d. 41s. 6d. 17s. 3d. IIgs. 3d. 
Beef (chilled), per stone 3s. 8d. 4s. 3d. 3s. 11d. 3s. 11d. 
Mutton (frozen) perstone 2s. 44d. 4s. 2s. 3d. 2s. 3d. 
Butter, per cwt. ... 106s. 180s. 98s. 89s. 
Hides, per lb. Is. ofd. Is. 6§d. 63d. 7d. 


Wool (avge. Merino) per ‘Ib. todd. 17d. 64d. 7d. 
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BOLIvIA 
Tin, per ton... ... £138 Ios. £222 os. f141 2s. £153 Ios. 


BRAZIL 


Cotton, Pernam. Fair— 
perlb. 7:°83d. 10-69d. 5°39d. 6- rod. 
Coffee, Santos No. 4— 


per cwt. 54s. 102s. 62s. 69s. 
CHILE 
Copper, per ton .. £60 2s. £74 5s. £38 2s. £34 I2s. 
Nitrate of Soda, perton £9 2s. {10 8s. £8 14s. £8 gps. 
(f.0.r.) (f.o.r.) (f.o.r.) 
MEXICO 
Silver, per oz. ... coe ©6296, 26;',d. 207,d. 173d. 
PERU 


Sugar, per cwt. gs. gd. gs. gd. 7s. fd. 5s. 7d. 


Cotton (American fully 
middling), perIb. ... 7°64d. 10+34d. 5°39d. 6- rod. 

It will be observed that the general trend has been the 
same for all the leading export products, the relapse in 
prices between December, 1928, and December, 1931, 
having been so acute that values fell in most cases very 
considerably below pre-war levels, whilst a partial re- 
covery has since ensued in some directions. In regard 
ts this latter movement, the recovery is as yet by no 
means general, and sharp fluctuations have recently 
occurred, notably in the grain markets. 

Whilst it may be admitted that the extent of the 
slump in prices after 1929 could not have been foreseen, 
there can be no doubt that, during the three or four years 
prior thereto, many of the South American countries 
were borrowing abroad, and particularly in New York, 
on a scale in excess of their ultimate economic capacity 
to pay, the lowering of the commodity price-level having 
enhanced these burdens wholly beyond practicable pro- 
portions. With the outstanding exception of Argentina, 
the various Republics have one by one been obliged to 
default upon their external loan services, and the restora- 
tion of credit and commercial conditions approaching 
the normal is not to be expected until such time as the 
burden of external indebtedness is brought within the 
limitations of present and future national revenue. 
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In the light of events, therefore, it is clear that the 
South American countries would to-day be in a much 
stronger position economically if their borrowings abroad 
and the public works developments associated therewith 
had in the past been limited to within a reasonable pro- 
portion of the resources of each Republic. On the other 
hand, a certain measure of responsibility attaches to 
the lending markets, which apparently over-estimated the 
resources of South America and the future prospects for 
continued rapid economic development of that continent. 
As it is, however, the pressure upon the Budgets and the 
exchanges arising from external obligations has proved 
overwhelming, and default has been inevitable. Even 
in the case of Argentina, difficulty has undoubtedly been 
experienced in meeting the debt service, and, whilst 
the present Provisional Government has adhered strictly 
to the policy of maintaining unimpaired the credit of the 
country in foreign centres, there have not been lacking 
suggestions in other quarters that the Republic should 
accept the relief which could be afforded by following 
the example of the defaulting States. The wisdom of the 
course actually pursued will doubtless find reflection in 
due course in the situation with which Argentina is 
confronted when the time comes for fresh appeals for 
the incursion of foreign capita) for development purposes. 

The extent to which the chief creditor nations stand 
to be affected by this question of the debt services as 
also by the control of remittances by the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Commissions may be gauged by the 
following estimates of foreign capital invested in the 
leading Republics. The total British capital investments 
in Latin America are placed at £1,214,000,000, whilst 
those of the United States are in the neighbourhood of 
U.S. $5,250,000,000 (say, £1,050,000,000). Great Britain 
derives remittances not only in respect of the Government 
debts, for investments in commercial enterprises, banks, 
insurance companies, and public utility concerns, such 
as the railways, also represent in the aggregate very 
considerable capital sums. The total British investments 
in Argentina are estimated at some {£440,000,000, of 
which £270,000,000 is invested in the railways, {60,000,000 
in Government, Provincial and Municipal bonds, and 
£I10,000,000 in banks, insurance, and other industries. 
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United States investments in the Republic are placed 
at U.S. $750,000,000, of which U.S. $450,000,000 apper- 
tains to the Government, Municipal and Provincial 
bonds, and $300,000,000 to other investments. Total 
foreign capital investments in Argentina amount to the 
equivalent of some {£690,000,000. In regard to Chile, 
British investments are placed at £66,000,000, of which 
£28,000,000 is in Government bonds, £21,000,000 in 
railways, and {17,000,000 in other industries, whilst 
the United States participation is U.S. $700,000,000, a 
total of U.S. $260,000,000 being in Government bonds, 
etc., and the balance in industries. British investments 
in Brazil amount to about £300,000,000, as compared 
with U.S. $560,000,000 invested by the United States, 
whilst Great Britain holds £180,000,000 in Government 
State and Municipal bonds, as against U.S. $210,000,000 
held by the United States. 

Despite the revolutionary disturbances which have 
persisted in various directions on the South American 
Continent during the past few years, endeavours have been 
made in each of the Republics to withstand so far as 
possible the effects of the fall in prices. Probably the 
first consideration has been the support of the exchange 
rates by means of economies in purchases of imported 
articles, thus protecting the balance of overseas trade. 
This tendency has been fostered not only by the high 
level of Customs duties, but also by the policy followed 
by the various Foreign Exchange Control Commissions 
and in certain cases by prohibitions and/or the direct 
control of importation. That these efforts have largely 
achieved the immediate object is clear from an examina- 
tion of the following returns of the overseas trade of the 
leading Republics, but it is important to bear in mind 
the inimical effects of the deliberate restriction of imports, 
notwithstanding the need of favourable trade balances. 
The widespread desire of nations to maintain exports, 
whilst curtailing imports, is nowhere more pronounced 
than in South America, but manifestly such policy ignores 
the axiom that the purchases of one country represent 
the sales of another. The point remains debatable as to 
whether it might not be more to the common good in the 
long run to permit exchanges to reach true economic 
levels, so as to free international trade from artificial 
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restrictions and permit the free play of economic laws. 
Ultimately the true fundamental position will have to be 
faced, and the period of transition to normal conditions 
will undoubtedly be increased proportionately to the 
length of time during which artificial control of commerce 
and exchange continues to be maintained. 

The latest complete foreign trade returns available 
in the case of Argentina are those relating to the first 
seven months of the current year and these afford the 
following comparison :— 

Imports. Exports. Export Surplus. 








(Exclusive of gold movements) 
“ Real ”’ Values. 
Pesos (gold) Pesos (gold) Pesos (gold) 
January-July, 1932 206,932,000 374,831,000 167,899,000 
do. I93I 334,654,000 385,028,000 50,374,000 


The total volume of agricultural products exported 
from Argentina during the first eight months of 1932 was 
289,000 tons less than in the corresponding period of 
1931, but, owing to the comparatively higher level of 
quotations for grain, the value increased by 29,097,000 
pesos (gold). On the other hand, the products of the 
live-stock industry, and particularly meat, showed a 
decline in both volume and value, these having been 
respectively 65,000 tons and 39.677,000 pesos (gold) less 
than in 1931. 

Chilean trade has been marked by very heavy declines 
in the aggregate values of both imports and exports, 
but, nevertheless, the contraction in the former has been 
very much greater than the reduction in the latter, so 
that a considerable “ favourable ’’ balance has been re- 
established. The returns for the first six months of 1932 
compare as follows with those for the corresponding 
period of 1931 :— 











Imports. Exports. Trade Balance. 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
January—June, 1932 124,627,000 222,933,000 +98,306,000 
do. I93I 490,605,000 478,700,000 —II,g05,000 


Like other South American countries, Chile has been 
subject to rapid changes in the political situation, owing 
to the severity of the trade depression. It is to be noted, 
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however, that successive Governments recently estab- 
lished in the country have tended to revert to a conserva- 
tive régime. In regard to Chile’s chief industry, namely, 
the production of nitrate of soda, the outlook is still very 
obscure, but it is reasonable to hope that at least some 
measure of recovery should follow upon any real advance- 
ment in world prices of agricultural products, so that 
farmers will be in a position to afford to refertilize lands 
which have become devitalized during the past few years 
of enforced economy. 

The tendency shown by the Brazilian trade returns has 
in the recent past been similar to that in Chile, but the 
recent revolt in Sao Paulo against the Provisional Federal 
Government, which resulted in the closure of all the ports 
on the seaboard of the State of Sao Paulo during the 
period of twelve weeks, exercised a severe check to the 
exportation of coffee, and the “‘ favourable ’”’ balance for 
the first seven months of 1932 was rather less than that 
recorded in the corresponding period of 1931, the com- 
parison being as follows :— 











Imports. Exports. | Export Surplus. 
£ sterling £ sterling £ sterling 
January-July, 1932 12,723,000 21,224,000 8,501,000 


do. 1931 18,539,000 30,637,000 12,098,000 


The returns of Peruvian foreign trade for the first six 
months of 1932 are compared in the following table with 
those for the corresponding period of 1931 :— 

Imports. Exports. Export Surplus. 











Soles Soles Soles 
January—June, 1932 36,708,260 67,019,522 30,311,262 
do. 193I 50,789,133 105,507,632 54,718,499 
It will be seen that a severe contraction has taken 
place in the total value of Peruvian trade. This is attri- 
butable to the extremely low prices which were ruling 
up to a short time ago for the country’s principal export 
products of cotton and sugar, and, in this connection, 
it must be mentioned that the recovery which has since 
ensued in the market values of these commodities has 
had a very marked effect upon the economic outlook in 
Peru. Prior to this movement, agriculturists in Peru 
were operating their estates at a loss, and the change 
K 
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in the situation has restored a definite value to such 
property. Peru has suffered from the world-wide trade 
depression more severely than any other South American 
Republic. It is possible, however, that from the very 
severity of the crisis some good may eventually be de- 
rived, for whilst the current price of 5s. per quintal for 
sugar in Peru might not have represented a workable 
basis for the planter some years back, good use has been 
made of the period of adversity for the reduction of 
working costs, and it is this factor which partly accounts 
for the revival of optimism during the past few months, 
although the politico-economic situation is still difficult. 
Similarly, considerable reductions in working costs have 
also been instituted in the Brazilian and Central American 
coffee-raising countries, so that benefit will be derived 
so soon as recovery sets in in the consuming markets. 
Indeed, if it should eventuate that one of the results 
of the depression throughout South America has been 
the general reduction of costs of production, then the 
present travail will not have been altogether without a 
compensating factor. 


American Banking 
By a Correspondent 


HE third quarter statements of national and State 
banks published at the beginning of October 
revealed substantial gains in deposits during the 
preceding three months. This development, which was 
in contrast with the normal showing between June and 
September, marked the first interruption in the decline 
in bank credit in two years. Despite the extremely low 
money rates that have prevailed, the larger New York 
City banks were able to show earnings comfortably in 
excess of their dividend requirements. 

The Chase National Bank reported deposits on 
September 30 of $1,420,221,000, against $1,302,456,000 
on June 30. Undivided profits were $18,335,000, 
compared with $17,381,000 on June 30. Deposits of 
the National City Bank amounted to $1,275,275,000, 
against $1,214,267,000 in June. Undivided profits were 
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$7,555,000, against $6,445,000 in June. The Guaranty 
Trust Company reported deposits of $1,002,027,000 at 
the end of September, compared with $928,343,000 in 
June. Undivided profits showed a rise of $344,500 in the 
quarter. 

The favourable showing made by these three large 
banks has been duplicated in a lesser degree by the 
banking system as a whole, although outside New York 
City the expansion in bank credit did not begin until 
September and has proceeded less rapidly. Reports 
from member banks of the Federal Reserve System in 
the principal cities showed a net increase in total loans 
and investments of $408,000,000 in the five weeks ended 
September 28, of which $328,000,000 occurred in New 
York, where the total increase from July 20 to the end of 
September amounted to $516,000,000. 

The major part of the increase in loans and invest- 
ments of the member banks during September was due 
to subscriptions to Treasury securities in the middle of 
the month, when $1,285,000,000 of new financing was 
effected. Security loans of these banks have continued 
to decline and have reached the lowest level since the 
summer of 1924, while other loans, which consist largely 
of commercial loans, have also been reduced and are now 
well under the lowest point reached in 1922. Holdings 
of United States Government securities, which amounted 
to $4,960,000,000 on September 28, now constitute a 
larger proportion of total loans and investments of the 
member banks than at any time since the war. This 
diversion of an increasingly large proportion of bank 
funds to Government securities is a natural result of the 
current reluctance of private capital to seek employment 
in ordinary channels and of the efforts of the Government 
itself to repair the destruction of credit that has taken 
place in the past three years. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, set up by 
the Government last February, has just issued a report 
covering the first seven months of its existence. Dis- 
bursements of $1,182,734,958 have been made to private 
enterprises, $35,455,171 has been placed in relief loans 
to States and their political sub-divisions, and $53,105,000 
lent to finance the construction of self-liquidating pro- 
jects. The borrowers from the Corporation included 
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4,324 banks and trust companies and 391 receivers of 
closed banks, 643 building and loan associations, 79 
insurance companies, 68 mortgage loan companies, I0 
agricultural credit corporations, 17 livestock credit cor- 
porations, 9 federal land banks, 6 joint-stock land banks, 
3 credit unions, and 49 railroads. Out of a fund of 
$75,000,000 placed at the disposal of the Secretary of 
Agriculture by the Corporation, loans have been made 
to 507,632 farmers. Of the total of nearly $1,200,000,000 
advanced by the Corporation, $150,890,897 has been 
repaid. 

These disbursements of the R.F.C., although they are 
still far short of the $3,800,000,000 of funds placed at the 
disposal of the Corporation when it was reorganized in 
July, are large enough to indicate that the Government 
has become deeply involved in the banking business. 
Fortunately, the demands upon the Corporation appear 
to be diminishing. The allotment of Treasury funds to 
it in June was $245,000,000, in July $150,000,000, in 
August $115,000,000, andup to September 23, $14,000,000. 
This subsidence of claims upon the R.F.C. may be traced 
no doubt to the improved position of the banks resulting 
from the cessation of hoarding, the return of public 
confidence, and the rise in security prices. Whether 
it will prove to be lasting depenas, of course, upon whether 
or not the panic conditions of Jast spring return. 

The Federal Reserve banks F.ave continued to abstain 
from further open market operations, maintaining un- 
diminished their large holdings of United States Govern- 
ment securities and allowing the return of hoarded 
currency to the banks and the influx of gold from abroad 
to exert their influences upon credit. Monetary gold 
stocks advanced about $102,000,000 in September, follow- 
ing a rise of $114,000,000 in August. They amounted 
on October 5 to $4,201,000,000, which was $292,000,000 
above the low point reached on July 15. Contrary to 
the usual seasonal movement, the amount of money in 
circulation declined $86,000,000 between August 31 and 
September 28, and despite a rise of $44,000,000 in the 
first week of October, is now only $218,000,000 in excess 
of the volume outstanding a year ago. 

Excess reserves of the member banks have increased 
steadily as a result of the decline in circulation and the 
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gold influx, and are at present about $430,000,000. This 
enormous surplus of funds has brought increasing pressure 
to bear on money market rates. As a result, new issues 
of g1-day Treasury bills have been sold at an average 
discount equivalent on an annual basis to 0-23 per cent., 
and outstanding Treasury bill issues are quoted to yield 
nothing. Customers’ rates on commercial loans in New 
York averaged 3-98 per cent. in September, against 4-13 
per cent. in August, prime commercial paper has been 
traded in on a basis of 1? per cent., stock exchange go-day 
loans are quoted at I per cent., and bankers’ bills are 
virtually unobtainable at the quoted rate of # of I per 
cent. 

After dominating the financial situation by its spec- 
tacular recovery in July and August, the stock market 
subsided in September. Deprived of the hopeful reflec- 
tion cast upon them by the rally in security prices, 
business statistics appear less attractive than they did a 
month ago. Retail trade, particularly in the case of the 
large department stores, has shown decided gains and the 
textile industry has improved greatly, but profits are 
small. Freight-car loadings have shown a steady gain 
compared with a year ago, but the heavy industries have 
been extremely slow in responding to the season, and 
commodity prices have lost the major part of their late 
summer gains. The confidence displayed by business 
leaders a few weeks ago has weakened and there is a 
disposition to await the results of the election and a 
better understanding of what is likely to follow. 

An event of some indirect importance to the banks 
was the creation of a committee of five prominent men 
headed by former President Calvin Coolidge to study the 
transportation problem and make recommendations for 
measures to improve the position of the railroads. The 
committee, which is sponsored by savings banks, insurance 
companies and institutional holders of railroad bonds, is 
expected to employ expert technical aid and to bring 
in a report that can be made the basis for action by 
Congress next year. 
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French Banking 
By a Correspondent 


URING the month of August, the French money 
D market remained very easy, although at that time 
of the year the tone is usually slightly firmer. 
In September the seasonal factor began to make itself 
felt in the money market. Conditions became less easy, 
and short money rates rose. The rise was, however, 
too moderate to be regarded as a sign of materially 
tighter money conditions, and, in fact, the volume of 
funds available remained very considerable, so that the 
rise in rates simply signified an expansion in the demand 
for funds. 
The following table shows the changes in money 
rates ‘— 
End of Endof End of 
July, Aug., Sept., 
1932 1932-1932 











% % % 

Market rate of discount... ‘i wee I+ I+ Iy5 
Call money .. ses se a _ 2 4 8 
Loans on Bons de la Défense Nationale :- - 

Caisse des Dépéts rate for I month ... 2} 2} 2} 

Caisse des Dépdéts rate for 3 months 24 24 24 

Market rate for I month... _ sen th 2 2 

Market rate for 3 months es io I+; I 1} 
Loans on securities :— 

Quoted at the Parquet a FY 


Quoted at Coulisse _ is ie 4} 42 42 


The table shows that the rise in interest rates was not 
general, for the market rate of discount remained un- 


bills. The rate which is most characteristic of the tenden- 
cies of the Paris money market is that for loans against 
Bons de la Défense Nationale. In September, this rate 
rose by } per cent. for both one month and three months. 
This rise can be explained by the diversion of funds to 
crop financing. Demands for this purpose were unusually 
large this year. The wheat crop was particularly big, 
being officially estimated at go million quintals, and 
privately at 105 million quintals. Both figures pointed 
to a crop well above requirements, and so there was a 
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slump in the price of wheat from 160 to 110 francs. 
To check this fall, the Government advised producers 
to withhold their stocks from the market, and the adop- 
tion of this policy during September did have some effect 
upon prices. Still, the withholding of crops from the 
market required large funds, and although most of the 
funds were supplied by the semi-official Caisses de Crédit 
Agricole, the demand none the less had an indirect 
influence upon the money market, by reducing the 
volume of funds available. 

The payment of direct taxes has also had some effect 
upon the supplies of money, which will very likely be 
most noticeable in October. This firmness is likely to be, 
however, very moderate. 

Apart from these transient influences, the fundamental 
situation of the money market is unchanged. It is only 
if through a wave of distrust there were an outflow of 
capital that we would witness a fundamental change. 
Until now there has been no such “ crise de confiance,”’ 
apart from short spells of distrust, but the re-opening of 
the discussion on the budgetary situation may, however, 
reveal unpleasant facts, such as a large deficit and the 
necessity of fresh borrowing. The debates are expected 
to be violent, owing to the sharp differences of opinion 
between the parties. It is not impossible that on the 
occasion of these debates there will be an outflow of 
capital from France. For the moment the French public 
is very calm. 

The gold reserve of the Bank of France continues 
to increase, as is shown by the table on page 116. 
In September the gold reserve increased by 442 
million francs, from 82,239 million francs to 82,681 
million francs. This increase was not due to any importa- 
tion of gold, as the exchange rates of the gold currencies 
did not decline below gold import point, but was due to 
the sale of gold earmarked in Paris on account of foreign 
central banks. It must be pointed out that the gold 
transactions of the Bank of France have increased 
considerably since the suspension of the gold standard 
in Great Britain. Several central banks have established 
gold reserves in Paris, and their gold is released whenever 
the central banks require francs for the support of their 
exchanges or for any other purposes. This is one of the 
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causes of the fluctuation of the gold reserve of the Bank 
of France from week to week. | 
Endof Endof End of 
July, Aug., Sept., 
1932 1932 1932 





ASSETS. Millions of francs 
Gold reserve ... ... 82,168 82,239 82,681 
Foreign exchange reserve (total) ws 5,219 5,128 4,716 
Sight balances... Pes Wa 3,385 3,308 2,895 
Short term sii ve ie 1,835 1,820 1,821 
Discounts (total) ... ae jaa 4,167 3,728 2,865 
Bills on France ... a a 3,905 3,466 2,604 
Bills on foreign countries on 262 262 261 
Advances on bullion ae .. 1,502 1,509 1,517 
Advances on securities ai —- S009 2,761 2,783 
Bills of the Caisse Autonome .. 6,621 6,621 6,621 
LIABILITIES. 
Note circulation sole 82,118 79,912 82,459 
Current and deposit accounts (total) 25,774 27,408 24,886 
Of which— 
Treasury ... ve ssi —« wae 814 265 
Caisse Autonome ... Se in 2,633 3,167 2,745 
Private accounts ... jin oe 25,907 23,100 21,613 
Sundry... _ wi 326 326 262 
Total of sight liabilities... ... 107,891 107,320 107,345 
Percentage of gold cover... ... 76:16% 76°53% 77°02% 


British financial circles nee? not expect the develop- 
ment of a permanent Paris gold market. It is probably a 
temporary phenomenon, and as soon as Great Britain 
returns to the gold standard, it is probable, if not certain, 
that the gold earmarking operations will be once more 
transferred to London, as she provides much better 
facilities than Paris. 

The September increase of the gold reserve of the 
Bank of France has been approximately counteracted 
by a decline of the foreign exchange reserve, which 
dropped from 5,128 million francs to 4,716 million francs. 
It was not due to the sales of foreign exchange or to the 
conversion of dollars into gold, but to the repayment of 
a dollar loan of the Paris-Lyon-Mediterrannée Railways. 
The Bank of France provided the dollars required for the 
redemption, against the receipt of francs. This operation 
contributed towards the reduction of the supply of funds 
and to the rise of interest rates. 
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The slightly tighter conditions in the money market 
do not express themselves in the ‘ discounts’ item, the 
amount of which declined from 3,728 million francs to 
2,865 million francs. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the two figures are not strictly comparable, as the 
first refers to August 26, and excludes all bills falling 
due on August 31, while the second figure refers to 
September 30, after the collection of the end-of-month 
bills. Had the two bank returns been issued for the same 
dates of the two months, there would probably have been 
a slight rise in discounts. 

The note circulation and current accounts fluctuated 
inversely in September. Their combined amount did not 
materially change; it amounted to 107,345 millions in 
September, against 107,320 millions in August. Thanks 
to the increase of the gold reserve, the reserve ratio 
increased from 76-63 per cent. to 77-02 per cent. The 
other items of the bank return did not show any note- 
worthy changes. 


German Banking 


By a Correspondent 


LTHOUGH the reconstruction of the leading 
A German banks was carried out with the assistance 
of the Government in February this year, there 

are already negotiations for a new reorganization. It 
soon became evident that the provisions made in February 
were inadequate. New provisions have become necessary 
from two points of view : in the first place, the losses of 
German banks through the failure of their customers are 
larger than was assumed in February. In the second 
place, the amount of new resources obtained by the 
banks in February was too limited, so that the extent to 
which they can grant fresh credits is still very restricted. 
According to the schemes which have been practically 
completed after lengthy negotiations between the Govern- 
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ment and the banks, both problems should now be solved. 
There is, of course, no hurry for it, as provisions for 
covering the losses can wait until the establishment of 
balance sheets for 1932, and in any case the additional 
support will only become necessary if a favourable turn 
in the German economic situation brings about an 
increase in the credit requirements of industry and trade. 

In order to make it easier for the banks to draw up 
their balance sheets an amortization fund will be estab- 
lished. The commercial banks will be placed in a position 
to transfer part of their frozen credits and unsaleable 
securities to this fund, and they will then be able to enter 
in their balance sheet a claim on the fund equal to the full 
nominal amount of the transferred assets. The maximum 
limit to which the banks can avail themselves of the 
facilities of the amortization fund will be fixed for all 
banks together at 300 million reichsmarks. The banks 
will guarantee the assets they transferred to the amortiza- 
tion fund, and will have to redeem their liabilities within 
25 years. The basic idea of the arrangement is thus to 
spread the writing off of bad and doubtful debts over 
a series of years. It will also be possible to prevent the 
public from ascertaining the extent of the losses of any 
individual bank. The earning power of the banks, which 
continues to exist, will enable them to write off the losses 
in later years. The amortization fund must of course 
be covered in case one or anothe: bank is unable to meet 
its liabilities. All banks will therefore have to pay I per 
cent. of their debt every year to a common guarantee 
fund, and in addition industrial enterprises will also form 
a guarantee fund of 30 million reichsmarks. 

To increase the liquidity of the banks a new company 
will be formed under the name of Industrie-Finanzierungs- 
Institut. Unlike the amortization fund, this company 
will take only sound securities, and only at their actual 
value, to an amount limited to 200 millions for the 
next year. In the present conditions, these securities 
can hardly be sold in the market. The I.F.I. will give 
against them bills to the extent of 75 per cent., while 
the remaining 25 per cent. will be kept as a balance in 
favour of the banks. The banks may keep the bills, 
sell them in the market, or rediscount them with the 
Reichsbank, according to their requirements. Their 
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freedom of action will be increased by the mere fact that 
they hold bills instead of securities. 

As is indicated by the collaboration of the Association 
of Industries in the amortization fund, the whole scheme 
aims at assisting German industries. The usual form of 
reconstruction is a reduction of the capital for covering 
losses, and the conversion of bank debts into new shares. 
The banks have so far been opposed to such methods 
owing to considerations of liquidity, but if they are 
enabled to transfer their security holdings to the I.F.I. 
their objections will be overcome. Moreover, so far 
the banks have been reluctant to agree to a reduction 
of their claims on industrial firms, as they would have been 
unable to write off the losses. After the establishment of 
the amortization fund, this difficulty will no longer 
exist. 

The monthly returns of the banks show a steady 
decline of their deposits. Contrary to the widespread 
opinion that the crisis releases liquid funds, thus causing 
an increase of deposits, the balances of industrial firms 
and private individuals with the banks show a steady 
decline. In a way this is a good sign, as it shows that 
industry is able to find employment for its liquid funds. 
At the same time, the advances of banks to industries 
show also a continuous decline, though the extent of the 
decline varies between one bank and another. 

The following table shows the development of liabilities 
in the monthly returns of the banks. It also indicates the 
way in which the banks have dealt with the decline of their 
deposits from 12,297 million reichsmarks to 7,397 million 
reichsmarks. 


June 30, August31, May 31, July 31, August 31, 
1930* 1931 1932 1932 1932 














(Millions of Reichsmarks) 
OuTSIDE LIABILITIES. 


DD-Bank ; ‘ 4,777 3,200 2,939 2,906 2,879 
Dresdner sie ba 2,393 1,515 2,572 2,547 2,512 
Danat .. os fie 2,495 1,382f — _ — 

Commerz ne bi 1,569 1,146 1,269 1,221 1,226 
Reichskredit .. sa 622 479 513 518 516 
Berl. Handelsges . 441 338 270 265 265 
Total of leading banks 12,297 8,060 7,562 7:457 7,397 
Othercommercialbanks 2,517 1,989 1,406 1,374 1,385 


* Highest level. 
¢ Amalgamated with the Dresdner Bank. 
t Absorbed the Barmer Bankverein. 
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June 30, August 31, May 31, July 31, August 31, 
1930 1931 1932 1932 1932 











(Millions of Reichsmarks) 
ASSETS OF LEADING 


BANKS. 
Cash, etc., with banks 1,390 685 478 440 405 
Discounts ae os 9,256 1,500 1,652 1,661 1,665 
Loans on securities .. 542 216 67 39 30 
Securities as se 412 372 592 799 803 
Loans on commodities 1,855 1,407 1,131 1,097 1,088 
Debtors oe -» 6,191 5,432 4,962 4,677 4,014 
Rediscounts .. , 764 1,549 1,017 879 894 


The most gratifying feature is the decline of 
rediscounts, i.e. the amount of bills rediscounted with 
the Reichsbank. The figures show that the banks are 
using the Reichsbank to a much less extent than they 
had to a year ago. They have also been able to increase 
their own bill portfolios, but on the other hand their 
cash has declined considerably and their security holdings 
have increased. The liquidity of the German banks is thus 
still far from satisfactory. 

On September 22 the Reichsbank announced the 
generally-expected reduction of its rediscount rate from 
5 to 4 per cent. Immediately before that event the 
Bank for International Settlements had released the 
Reichsbank from its obligation to maintain its rediscount 
rate at 5 per cent. so long as its reserve ratio is under 
40 per cent. Through this reduction of the bank rate it 
has become possible to reduce sligh*’y ihe interest burden 
upon trade. The normal interest rates paid by industrial 
borrowers to banks is now 6 per cent., against 7 per cent. 
before the reduction. The banks pay only 1 per cent. on 
deposits for sight deposits and 3} to 4 per cent. on time 
deposits for at least one month. Bank bills are quoted 
since the reduction at 3% per cent., while day-to-day 
money is available at 44 per cent. In face of the crisis 
and the small demand for credits, these rates are still 
relatively high, but in comparison with long-term loan 
rates they are very low. The yield of even first-class 
bonds is still about g per cent. The wide discrepancy 
between long-term and short-term rates explains in part 
the depletion of deposits. 

The Reichsbank was all the more in a position to 
lower its bank rate, as during the preceding three months 
it did not lose any gold. Its gold and foreign exchange 
reserve amounted to 929 million reichsmarks on October 7, 
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against 925 millions on August 31, and 892 millions on 
July 15. Until the latter date, there was a persistent 
decline of the reserve. On December 31, 1931, it was still 
1,156 millions. The stability of the gold reserve during 
the last three months is due to the fact that, contrary 
to anticipations, the trend of Germany’s foreign trade 
was not unsatisfactory. An export surplus of about 80 
millions per month is sufficient to cover the interest 
of the external debt. There is, of course, no question of 
any capital repayments, and there have not been, in fact, 
any such repayments since July. The stability of the 
reserve can only continue, however, so long as exports 
continue on their present scale. 


The Banking Situation in Holland 
By a Correspondent 


LTHOUGH some revival of confidence is apparent, 
A there is still a great margin between the rate of 
interest on short-term money and that on securi- 

ties. In the money market, there is an unprecedented 
quantity of money available, so that funds offered for 
investment are very much in excess of the demand. In 
consequence, the private discount rate has stood for 
some time at only } per cent., and even at so low a rate 
no bills are obtainable because of the fact that, since 
the beginning of the crisis, banks have continually tried 
to reduce their acceptance obligations as much as possible. 
Thus an unusually small supply of bills has coincided 
with a steady increase in the amount of available money. 
No doubt the tendency to keep funds in their most 
liquid form is playing a much greater part in the con- 
tinuance of the crisis than the so-called decreased purchas- 
ing power of the public. The direct cause of the un- 
favourable economic situation is not that there should 
not be sufficient means to buy, but that the public does 
not wish to use the means at their disposal. People 
fear to buy commodities and shares in industrial and 
other concerns, and prefer to wait until the international 
political situation has taken a turn for the better, and 
until such problems as tariffs and trade restrictions have 
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been solved. Holders of money are also afraid to make 
long-term loans, even to borrowers of the highest stand- 
ing. As a result, we have the paradox that while the 
Government can now place three-months Treasury 
notes at } and even at ;% per cent., and one-year’s 
appoints at I per cent., twice during the current year a 
long-term 5 per cent. bond loan has had to be issued at 
par. In March, 181 million guilders of Government 
bonds were offered for subscription, of which 121 millions 
served for conversion, and in July, 250 millions, of which 
130 millions were for conversion. At the present moment, 
an amount of 105 million guilders 5 per cent. bonds of 
the Netherlands East Indian Government is being 
offered. 

For the rest, the issue market has been of no import- 
ance throughout the year. There have been no issues of 
shares. During the first quarter of 1932, apart from the 
above-mentioned Government loan, 39 million guilders 
of bonds only, mostly municipal bonds, have been 
placed. In the second quarter, when the stock exchanges 
throughout the world were overshadowed by the economic 
crisis, even the issue of bonds fell to a minimum of 
7 million guilders. In July, 6 millions, in August, 12 
millions, and in September, 20 millions were placed, 
whilst in the first half of October, besides the above- 
mentioned Netherlands East Indian Joan, issues totalled 
37 million guilders. This revivai coincides with the 
change for the better on the stock exchanges. 

Amongst the loans issued in October, the 5 per cent. 
loan of the City of Paris (28 million guilders at 994, for 
conversion of the 7 per cent. loan called for redemption 
on February I, 1933), is by far the biggest. This loan 
has not been the only foreign issue in our market of late, 
for Luxemburg placed 3 million guilders 5 per cent. 
bonds at 96, and the Belgian Telegraph and Telephone 
Administration 6 million guilders 5 per cent. bonds at 
873. Simultaneously with the latter issue, a like amount 
was offered in Switzerland. The Belgian Government 
placed 35 million guilders Treasury notes with Dutch 
bankers in the shape of 3 months bills, which can be 
renewed three times at the option of the Belgian Govern- 
ment. Belgium had to accept the condition of a discount 
rate of 5 per cent. on these short-term appoints. That 
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she had to accept so unfavourable a rate for a short-term 
obligation may be explained by the fact that the banks 
in this country, even more than the public, still consider 
investments abroad to be extremely risky. Notwith- 
standing their very liquid state, and the impossibility of 
earning a reasonable return on the investments of deposits 
in this country, the Belgian Treasury notes, though 
payable in guilders, could only be placed at a high rate 
of discount. 

It may be taken for granted that the experience which 
has attended engagements under the German “ Still- 
halte ’’ credit stipulations will prove to have influenced 
the decisions regarding new foreign credits. Though 
not being excessively large, the “‘ Stillhalte”’ credits 
represent a not insignificant part of the capital and 
reserves of the different Dutch banks. As far as the five 
institutions mentioned below are concerned, the engage- 
ments are shown in the following figures :— 


Nederlandsche Handel- sratiabad “a .. 24 million guilders 
Amsterdamsche Bank .. 3 a - Pr 
Rotterdamsche Bankv ereeniging a <s FOS gs S 
Twentsche Bank .. ‘ a aid — iF 
Incasso-Bank aa sh ne aa a of ws e 


Compared with the aggregate amounts of capital and 
reserves of the respective banks, these engagements 
represent about the same percentage, viz., 24 per cent., 
with the exception of the Amsterdamsche Bank, where 
the “ Stillhalte ’’ credits amount to more than 35 per 
cent. of capital and reserves. 

On the whole, and taking into consideration that as 
regards their other assets the banks show a very high 
state of liquidity, the “ Stillhalte ’’ engagements appear 
to be of little inconvenience to the Dutch banking system. 
In the course of the current year, the liquidity of the 
banks has steadily improved. Unfortunately, it is not 
customary for the majority of the banking institutions 
in our country to issue regular statements of their position 
in addition to the annual reports, and so one is obliged 
to draw conclusions from the trend of the discount 
market, the steadily decreasing amount of acceptances 
in the market, and the continual growth of the credit 
balances with the Netherlands Bank. According to the 
latter’s weekly statement dated October 10, 1932, these 
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credit balances amounted to 236 million guilders, whilst 
the last September statement even showed an amount 
of nearly 300 millions, or almost twice that of a year ago. 
Under these circumstances, the earning capacity of 
the banks has decreased considerably. Already, for the 
year 1931, no dividends have been declared by the 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappy and the Amster- 
damsche Bank, while shareholders of the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging and the Incasso-Bank have had to 
content themselves with a dividend of only 3 per cent., 
and those of the Twentsche Bank with 4 per cent. Toa 
great extent these low dividend distributions for the year 
1931 resulted from depreciation of debtor accounts and 
from claims in depreciated currencies, but for the present 
year the interest account will also show a poor return. 
The difficulties Dutch trade and industry are encoun- 
tering in consequence of the unfavourable economic 
conditions, tariff and trade restriction, and depreciation 
of currency in countries to which the Netherlands and 
the Dutch East Indies are exporting their products, have 
led to a revival of discussions, in one of our big news- 
papers, about the question whether Holland should 
devaluate the guilder. Sir Henry Deterding, General 
Managing Director of the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company, has presente] himself as an advocate of such a 
devaluation, and he is supported by a prominent manu- 
facturer in the textile industry. The Dutch textile 
industry, which, besides its home business, works chiefly 
for the Dutch East Indies, is experiencing very keen 
competition, in the latter district, from Japan. Other 
economists and financiers are unanimously opposed to a 
devaluation. They point out that Dutch circumstances 
are not those of other countries, which have more or less 
been compelled to suspend the gold standard. They 
insist that in Holland the depression has not been the 
result of a too high gold value of the guilder, and that, 
therefore, an improvement of the situation could not be 
attained by a lowering of the gold value. This has been 
contradicted by the observation that the wages in 
Holland, expressed in gold, have risen too high and that 
the easiest remedy would be to lessen the gold value of 
the currency rather than to reduce the money amount of 
wages. So drastic a step as the devaluation of the 
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guilder, however, could hardly be taken except under 
the compulsion of circumstances, for it would give rise 
to new troubles, while in future depressions there would 
always be the fear of a new voluntary devaluation. The 
existence of this fear would entirely demoralize the credit 
market, and might even have fatal results for the whole 
Dutch economic system. 





Bank for International Settlements 


FTER a short interval of only three weeks the 
A Board of the B.I.S. reassembled at Basle on 
October 10. The meeting dealt with the ordinary 
business of the Bank and was notable only for the 
decision to abandon the practice of publishing a regular 
press communiqué after every meeting and only to 
issue statements in connection with matters of special 
importance. By this decision the B.I.S. is simply 
reverting to normal banking and business practice and 
breaking away from a custom which is apt to prove 
irksome and inconvenient. The argument generally 
advanced in favour of regular official publicity is that if 
the daily press is given nothing to feed upon, it will have 
to invent its own news. The argument certainly carries 
considerable weight when applied to conferences or 
meetings where it is known that negotiations are in 
progress, but for institutions like Central Banks and the 
B.I.S., the bulk of whose work should be of a private 
nature, it certainly does not apply. It remains to be 
seen whether the absence of an official communiqué will 
increase or decrease public speculation as to the Bank’s 
activities. In the past the supply of official news, 
coming as it has done only about once a month, has 
proved quite inadequate, and most of what has appeared 
in the daily press has been based upon unofficial news, 
hopes or guesses as to what the Bank intended to do. 

At present it is only natural that with the approach 
of the World Conference, imaginative writers should be 
devoting themselves to the discussion of schemes which 
the B.I.S. is to bring forward for the reorganization of 
the world’s affairs. The only official news on the subject 
is to be found in the resolution taken by the Board on 
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July 11, in which it expressed itself as “‘ unanimously 
of opinion that the gold standard remains the best 
available monetary mechanism, and the one best suited 
to make possible the free flow of world trade and of 
international financing.” This part of the resolution 
is fairly well known and frequently quoted as evidence 
that the Bank of England is aiming at an immediate 
return to gold. In actual fact the resolution was an 
extremely diplomatic document, and, after this first 
general confession of faith, emphasized in the strongest 
possible terms that a general return to gold depended 
“‘in the first instance on government action and without 
that is beyond the power of Central Banks.” The 
resolution went on to emphasize the necessity of 
restoring a reasonable degree of freedom in the movements 
of goods, services and capital, the solution of war debts, 
the restoration of equilibrium and internal economy 
“not only as regards public revenue and expenditure, 
but also as regards the cost of production and organization 
of the internal money and capital market.”’ In view of 
the emphasis laid upon these economic factors there 
would seem to be little ground for the anxiety so 
frequently expressed by the enemies of the gold standard 
that either the Bank of England or the B.I.S. may be 
trying to force an iirmediate return to gold. 

Moreover, the inter-dependence of these various 
factors was fully recognized at the Lausanne Con- 
ference, when it was decided to appoint yet another 
conference “‘ to decide upon the measures necessary to 
solve the economic and financial difficulties which are 
responsible for, and may prolong, the present world 
crisis.” It will probably be some time before the full 
conference meets, but a meeting of the preliminary 
Commission of Experts has been called for October 31. 
This Commission, though divided into a Monetary 
Committee and an Economic Committee, will be tech- 
nically a single commission, the two committees having 
the right to meet at any time in joint session. Amongst 
those invited by the Lausanne Conference to sit on this 
commission are two representatives of all the States 
which are members of the League, and in addition six 
members to be nominated by the League of Nations 
(three for each committee) and two to be nominated 
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by the B.I.S., both of whom will serve on the Monetary 
Committee. These various delegates, while no doubt 
familiar with the point of view of their own governments, 
are apparently not to have any plenary powers. And 
as regards the nominees of the League and of the B.LS., 
it is evident that these must be regarded rather as 
independent experts than as representatives of their 
particular institutions. It is certain that the League 
nominees could not claim to speak for the League, and 
the same undoubtedly applies to the B.LS. repre- 
sentatives, even though they are both members of the 
Board of the B.I.S., and one, Mr. Leon Fraser, is 
alternate to the President. Thus, while the latter will 
have the advantage of being familiar with the views of 
their Board, they will make no claim to be their repre- 
sentatives, nor will they present anything that might 
be called a B.I.S. plan, as has been suggested several 
times in uninformed quarters. 

As regards the secretariat, the position is rather 
obscure. In the resolution of the Lausanne Conference 
it is suggested that the League representatives on the 
Commission of Experts “ might seek assistance from 
the directors of the Economic and Financial Sections of 
the Secretariat of the League.’ The resolution adds, 
“the Conference similarly seeks the co-operation of the 
Bank for International Settlements . . .” From this 
it would appear that the technical departments of both 
the League and the B.I.S. will be expected to be at the 
disposal of the preparatory Commission if required, 
but that they will not take any part in the work of 
the Conference unless invited to do so by the Experts 
themselves. 


International Banking Keview 


ITALY 


T will be remembered that a year ago the Istituto 

I Mobiliare Italiana was established for the purpose 

of relieving the Banca Commerciale Italiana of 

some of its security holdings. It has now placed 

privately the first series of its 5 per cent. bonds, at a 

price equivalent to a yield of about 5} per cent. It is 
L2 
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expected that the second series of bonds will be issued 
in November and will be open to public subscription. 
The present issue is redeemable in three years. 

Further efforts have been made to reduce interest 
rates. On the insistence of the Government, both banks 
and savings banks have agreed to fresh reductions of 
deposit rates with the dual object of providing relief to 
trade and bringing about a rise of Government securities 
so as to prepare the way for a conversion operation. 
The 5 per cent. Loan, however, which constitutes the 
major part of the public debt, cannot be converted until 
1935, unless it rises above par, in which case a voluntary 
offer will be made. 

The Societa Italiana per in Gas (Italgas) has announced 
that it will redeem its 7 per cent. dollar loan, amounting to 
$3,145,000, issued through the International Power 
Securities Corporation of New York. No attempt has 
been made to raise the funds by means of an external loan. 
The liquidators of the Banca Garibaldi, of Alassio, 
which suspended payments some years ago, have informed 
the London creditors that their claim will be repaid 
in full. Although the amount involved was negligible, 
the announcement was none the less welcome, as the 
creditors did not expect nearly as satisfactory a result. 
As in the meanivne sterling has depreciated, the 
creditors will benefit by the premium on the lira, so 
that they will receive something like 26s. in the pound. 


BELGIUM 


The wave of pessimism seems to have been abated 
to some extent, but there is still some uneasiness about 
the possibility of maintaining the belga at par. In 
this respect, the external loans obtained or about to be 
obtained by the Belgian Government either directly 
or through the Administration of Telegraph and Telephone 
Service are calculated to allay fears. The Belgian 
Government is practically the only borrower which 
is in a position to raise international loans on a large 
scale, without any additional guarantee of the Govern- 
ment of the country where the loan is issued. Con- 
siderable amounts have been placed in France, Holland 
and Switzerland. 

Irrespective of the state of public finance, the banking 
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situation seems to be strong. Fortunately for Belgium, 
the weak elements in her banking system were eliminated 
before the crisis. Bank results are relatively satisfactory ; 
the Banque Italo-Belge declared a dividend of 4of. against 
50f. last year. 

AUSTRIA 


While the negotiations for the renewal of the 
Standstill Agreement remain in abeyance, steps have 
been taken during the past month to negotiate a 
settlement of the Creditanstalt affair. According to the 
latest offer made by the Austrian Government through 
the intermediary of the foreign managing director of 
the bank, Mr. van Hengel, a holding company is to be 
created to take over the assets of the bank situated 
outside Austria, and the creditors are to receive debentures 
of that company to an amount of 120,000,000 schillings. 
Furthermore, the share capital of the Creditanstalt is to 
be reduced from 177,500,000 schillings to 1,000,000 
schillings without making any discrimination between 
the original shares and those issued in May, 1931, to 
assist the bank. The capital is then to be raised again to 
142,000,000 schillings. Of the new shares, the creditors 
are to receive 70,000,000 schillings and the Austrian 
Government 71,000,000 schillings. The balance of the 
claims of foreign creditors will be repaid by the Govern- 
ment in the course of forty years. The early annuities 
are 6,000,000 schillings, but they will later rise to 
9,000,000 schillings per annum. 

Mr. van Hengel and Dr. Rintelen, representing the 
Austrian Government, have arrived in London to nego- 
tiate with the representatives of the foreign creditors. 
Meanwhile, proceedings have been taken by the Austrian 
State Attorney for the sequestration of the property of 
the former President of the Bodencreditanstalt, Herr 
Rudolf Sieghardt, and that of three former directors 
of the Creditanstalt, Herren Neurath, Deutsch and 
Ehrenfest. 

POLAND 


The British Overseas Bank has made an advance of 
£700,000 to the Polish sugar beet industry. Similar 
facilities have been given during the past eight or nine 
years, but it is none the less worth emphasizing that, 
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even amidst the present crisis, they have not been 
materially curtailed. 

The monthly statements of the Polish State Land 
Bank (Bank Rolny) do not disclose any material change 
during the first half of 1932. The long-term indebtedness 
of land owners increased by only 1 million zlotys to 
339 millions. Short-term credits declined by about 23 
millions. The credits from State funds managed by the 
bank increased by 8-5 million zlotys to 404-5 million 
zlotys. There was a decrease of the foreign debt from 
49°5 million zlotys to 5 million zlotys, a drop of 44°5 
millions, due to the repayment of the credits granted by 
English banks. During the last nine months, the State 
Land Bank has repaid foreign credits amounting to 70 
million zlotys. 

DENMARK 


The additional profits made by the Danish National 
Bank on its gold reserve through the depreciation of the 
krone have been the subject of negotiations with the 
Government. It has been decided that 11,000,000 kroner 
shall be transferred from the profit and loss account to a 
special account. The Government is to receive 2,449,000 
kroner from this amount, and, apart from purchases of 
gold for note cover, tlic bank is not allowed to dispose of 
the balance without the Government’s consent. Of the 
remaining net profit of 1,166,000 kroner, 750,000 kroner 
belong to the State, while the balance, together with 
1,743,000 kroner transferred from the dividend equaliza- 
tion account, will be used for the payment of a dividend 
of 8 per cent. 


PERSIA 


The resignation of Dr. Lindblatt, manager of the 
National Bank of Persia, and the sudden departure, 
arrest and suicide of the acting manager, Herr Vogel, 
gave rise to rumours of trouble in the Persian banking 
situation. The Finance Minister made a reassuring 
statement in Parliament, and emphasized that the 
remaining members of the German staff of the bank 
enjoy the Government’s confidence. The newly appointed 
manager, Mirza Hussein Khan, is of Persian nationality. 

The transfer of the note issue from the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, which is not affected by these develop- 
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ments in the National Bank, was completed by September 
20. After the currency reform had been postponed 
several times, it became operative on March 20, 1932, 
when the National Bank began to issue notes. A great 
part of the Imperial Bank’s notes were withdrawn, 
and an amount covering the outstanding notes was 
handed over by the bank to the Persian Treasury on 
September 20, so that the outstanding notes have become 
the Government’s direct liability. The change took 
place smoothly, and the new notes of the National Bank 
are being readily accepted by the public. 





Banking Reviews 
English Reviews 

LL the current numbers of the English Bank 
A reviews contain articles of exceptional interest, 
and it would be invidious to point out any 
particular article as having special excellence. We must, 
however, draw attention to ‘“‘ The Process of Post-War 
Economic Re-adjustment”’ in the October number of 
BARCLAYS BANK review, in which the writer points out 
that ‘‘ The present widespread depression is very largely 
the outcome of either inadequate or ill-considered steps 
taken after the war with the object of effecting the 
readjustment of conditions which had _ been seriously 
disturbed by the huge credit inflation and the stupendous 
world indebtedness incurred.’”’ Readjustment has not 
been left to the operation of economic laws; and mal- 
adjustment has been produced. The growth of new 
industries has been accompanied by the decline of many 
of the old, and the industrial and financial structure has 
not been sufficiently flexible for the change. Stress is 
laid upon four factors in particular which have hindered 
the requisite readjustments: (1) Cartels and pooling 
arrangements which have delayed—but not prevented— 
falls in price; (2) the rigidity of wages and other costs of 
production and the inelasticity of trade union regulations ; 
(3) the extravagant and unjustifiable expenditure of 
many Governments; and (4) the indiscriminate use of 
tariff and other restrictions. The writer gives some 
interesting statistics of world stocks of commodities, 
and also indices of world production of producers’ goods 
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(i.e. those intended for capital equipment) and con- 
sumers’ goods, destined for final consumption. He 
quotes from “ The World Economic Survey, 1931-2,” 
published by the League of Nations, wherein attention 
is drawn to the fact that in the present depression (unlike 
previous depressions) consumers’ goods have declined 
more heavily in price than producers’ goods, and that 
“Until this deadlock is broken in some way, either by 
the prices of consumers’ goods rising, or by a reduction 
in prices of producers’ goods, there is little possibility 
that industrial profits will re-emerge, tempting business 
to expand.” 

Lioyps BANK review for October has a masterly 
article from the pen of Prof. Lionel Robbins, of the 
London School of Economics, entitled, ‘‘ The Ottawa 
Resolutions on Finance and the Future of Monetary 
Policy.”’ It is impossible in the space at our disposal to 
give an adequate résumé of the writer’s conclusions, 
which should be studied in the original article by all our 
readers, but certain points are worthy of special emphasis. 
Firstly, Prof. Robbins points out that the monetary 
recommendations of the Ottawa Conference are neces- 
sarily vague pending the negotiations of the forthcoming 
World Economic Conference, and that there is no 
definition of “‘ the satisfactory international (monetary) 
standard’ which it is proposed to restore. He con- 
siders that “it is by no means clear that it would be 
to the advantage of Great Britain permanently to 
remain off the gold standard.’’ Secondly, he endorses 
the repudiation by the Conference of proposals for an 
isolated sterling inflation, and shows clearly the serious 
losses which we should incur by the adoption of such a 
policy. Lastly, he examines the possible benefits of 
world inflation. He asks, “‘ Is it true that the fall of 
prices (since 1929) is the cause of what has happened ? 
May it not rather be the consequence of other more 
fundamental maladjustments?’’ He believes that there 
was serious inflation in the years preceding 1929, and 
that the rise of prices which should have resulted was 
nullified by the rapid increase in general production 
with which it synchronized. In fact, ‘“‘ The slump is 
the consequence of an inflationary boom.” He proceeds 
to analyse the present situation, and arrives at the 
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conclusion that it is useless to evade necessary readjust- 
ments by monetary manipulations and that to achieve 
a 30 per cent. rise in the price level by inflation would 
create a short period of hectic activity and then a collapse 
again into depression. 

The same review also contains a most able article on 
“ Recovery and Extravagance,’’ wherein the Government 
is most strongly urged to take immediate and drastic 
steps to effect a saving on supply expenditure of at 
least {100 millions a year. The writer asks: “‘ Why has 
the Government not implemented its promise of drastic 
economy ?” 

The September number of the WESTMINSTER BANK 
review also deals with “ Prices and Prosperity.” The 
writer examines the conditions under which the recent 
rise in the prices of many commodities has taken place, 
and shows that “ for some time, world production and 
consumption of many important primary commodities 
have been largely in balance ’’; but, unfortunately, this 
balance has been achieved at a very low level of pro- 
duction. A balance, however, has been obtained, and 
now that the Lausanne Conference has provided one 
anti-toxin to the “‘ psychology of fear,’’ cheap money may 
stimulate trade and industry into fresh activity. “If 
revival has not definitely begun, the stage has been set.” 

“The French Balance of Payments and the Course 
of Commodity Values” is the title of an interesting 
article in the September—October number of the MIDLAND 
BANK review, wherein is traced the course of commodity 
prices in France since 1928. The writer sees little prospect 
of any immediate rise of prices in that country, and says: 
“If, then, France is to contribute little through the 
agency of internal monetary policy towards reversing 
the appreciation of gold, we have to look to a rise in 
commodity prices in the world outside to penetrate the 
French price structure.”” The same journal contains a 
clear analysis of ‘‘ The Position of British Agriculture,”’ 
and reviews the probable effect thereon of the recent 
protective legislation. 


Foreign Reviews 


The GUARANTY SURVEY for September gives a very 
full account of the position of trade in the United States 
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at the moment. It is an account full of optimism, 
although the author acknowledges that the actual signs 
of improvement are exceedingly small. He states, very 
significantly, that “There is, of course, very little 
tendency to anticipate swift and spectacular progress 
towards high business levels. It is almost universally 
conceded that recovery must be a gradual and irregular 
process. But the significant fact is that it is the outlook 
for recovery rather than the fear of utter disaster, that 
now occupies attention.”’ 

The Treasury statements for the first two months of 
the fiscal year are not encouraging, for they continue to 
show deficits; the continual demand for the payment 
of the veterans’ bonus, and the prospect of great unem- 
ployment during the winter, are factors which do not 
inspire confidence or optimism. Nevertheless, the writer 
can point to definite signs of improvement in various 
industries. Many textile plants have sufficient orders in 
hand to keep them active till the end of the year. 
“ Quotations on many varieties of finished goods have 
been withdrawn, and are expected to be resumed at 
appreciably higher levels ’’ owing to the rise in price of 
raw wool. Building and construction work also show 
signs of improvement. All these factors, together with 
the rise of bond values, certainly justify the general 
optimistic tone of this number of the GUARANTY SURVEY. 

Much the same views and facts are given in the 
September number of the review published by the 
NATIONAL CiTy BANK OF NEW York. The author 
refers to the renewed confidence in the dollar and to the 
inward flow of gold arising from the purchase of American 
securities by foreigners. He adds: ‘“ This repeats the 
lesson of every past depression, namely, that the country 
has needed not more money, as so many have urged, 
but more confidence in the money it has.” The author 
also draws attention to Senator Borah’s attitude towards 
War Debts, and he feels that when the expected applica- 
tions for revision are made in the autumn they will be 
well received. The indications of business revival referred 
to in the GUARANTY SURVEY are also noted in this 
review. 

These two American reviews are very encouraging 
for the English reader. We doubt whether similar 
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articles could be written about conditions in this country 
at the moment. It is very probable, however, that signs 
of revival are more easily recognized in a country such 
as the United States, which is almost a self-contained 
economic unit, than in England, which is far from being 
self-contained or self-supporting. We feel that real 
improvement in the United States will gradually spread 
and make itself felt throughout the world, provided that 
the nations’ statesmen can settle, once and for all, 
reparations and war debts. 

Considerable space is devoted in the NATIONAL City 
BANK review to the Ottawa Conference. The writer 
thinks that perhaps the history and progress of the 
United States may have stimulated the idea of similar 
progress in the British Commonwealth, by drawing it 
together more closely by protective methods. Whether 
this idea was at the back of the minds of those who were 
present at the Conference or not is doubtful, but in any 
case time alone can show the truth or fallacy of the 
theory. The writer’s remarks regarding the Conference 
are concluded with the following paragraph: ‘“ From 
our viewpoint, it is something to regret that the Conference 
did not yield results more satisfactory to the participants. 
It may be said to have reflected the state of disorder 
existing generally in international trade. The British 
peoples are as hard-headed, practical and intelligent as 
any in the world, and if they cannot find a broader basis 
than this for trade among themselves there does not 
appear to be much reason for expecting an improvement 
in trade relations elsewhere in the near future.” 





Books 


THE BANKER’S CUSTOMER. By MAuRIcCE H. MEGRAH. 
(London, 1932. Butterworth & Co. Price 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. MEGRAH, who combines practical banking expe- 
rience with specialized legal knowledge, has produced a 
very readable little volume dealing with the legal 
problems arising from the relations of bankers with their 
customers. It deals with problems arising from the 
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bankruptcy or insanity of a customer; with the legal 
functions of the bank as trustee; with garnishee pro- 
ceedings against customers; with the powers of the 
customer’s attorney, &c. It is written in non-technical 
language, and should be recommended to bankers and 
their customers alike. 


THE PORTUGUESE BANK NOTE CASE. By SiR CeciL H. 
Kiscu. (London, 1932. Macmillan & Co. Price 
Ios. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH most people interested in banking followed 
closely the case of Banco de Portugal v. Waterlow & Sons, 
Ltd., Sir Cecil Kisch has performed none the less a useful 
task by presenting an account of that case in book 
form. His book is much more than a mere summary of 
a highly complicated and controversial legal action. It 
goes into the financial aspects of the case, which revealed 
some very interesting problems on the relations between 
State and central bank, the value of inconvertible 
notes, and other cognate matters. 





AN Economic History OF MODERN Brisvsin. Vol. 2. 
Free Trade and Steel, 1850-1866. By J. H. 
CLAPHAM. (London, 1932. Cambridge University 
Press. Price 25s.) 


In times of depression it is highly beneficial to study 
the history of previous depressions. Mr. Clapham’s book, 
with its detailed accounts of some of the crises of the 
nineteenth century, is both instructive and reassuring 
to those who regard our present crisis as something ex- 
ceptional. For bankers Chapter IX, dealing with money, 
prices, banking and investment, is of particular interest. 
Dealing with the crash of 1873, the author points out that 
although our Stock Exchange was shaken badly, London 
withstood the shock remarkably well. There had been 
losses and failures, but nothing extraordinary or dis- 
creditable. In his opinion, the prolonged fall of prices 
that followed the crash was not in any sense its 
consequence. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BRITISH MONETARY Policy. By FREDERIC BENHAM. 
(London, 1932. Price 5s.) 

A PRIMER OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. Third Edition. By 
WILLIAM F. SPALDING. (London, 1932. Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. Price 3s. 6d.) 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN BILLS IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. Eighth Edition. By WiLiiaM F. 
SPALDING. (London, 1932. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. Price 7s. 6d.) 





MONTAGU NORMAN 


A Study in Financial Statesmanship 
By PAUL EINZIG 


Price 10s. 6d. 


Viscount Snowden in The Spectator :— 


“| must offer my sincere congratulations to the writer of this 
interesting and informing volume. It is remarkably well written ; 
it is discriminating and just; it is not the work of a hero- 
worshipper but that of a writer anxious to do justice to one 
of the greatest men of our time.” 


KEGAN PAUL 
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Table I GOLD HOLDINGS 0?)cgn 


(IN MILLIONS OF £) 















































7, | | GERMANY 
ENGLAND| U.S.A. | FRANCE | BELGIUM | NETHER | penmaRk| NORWAY | SWEDEN | Thom 
| Total | Abrui 
1929 | | 
JANUARY .. 154-2 540°8 263-1 | 25°8 35°9 | 9-5 81 13-0 133°6 418 18-9 
APRIL 155°8 | 570-2 | 275-3 | 26°0 34-9 9°5 81 12-9 | 126-3 648 19-( 
JULY -. | 154°4 | 596-3 295-2 | 28°8 36°7 9-5 8-1 12-9 | 97:6 448 90-1 
OctoBER .. | 131°7 | 619-0 | 320-2 29-3 36-6 9°5 8-1 | 13-3 | 108-3 Tif 29-2 
1930 
JANUARY .. | 150°5 601-9 | 341°8 33°6 37:0 | 9:5 8-1 13-5 | 111-8 TB 30-2 
APRIL .. | 156°2 620-9 341-0 33°8 35:7 | 9:5 8-1 13-4 | 124-5 748 93-2 
JULY -. | 156-3 615-1 355°6 34-3 35-7 9-5 | 8-1 13-3 | 128-2 7B 44-7 
OCTOBER .. | 155°6 611°0 395°3 36-2 32:7 | 9-5 8:1 13-3 | 119-6 TB 51-2 
1931 
JANUARY .. | 145°9 604-3 432-6 39-2 35-2 9-5 8-1 13-3 | 108-5 10-9F 51-1 
APRIL .. | 144°5 640-1 451°6 41-1 36°8 9°5 8-1 | 18-2 | 114-7 1027) 53-9 
JULY - 163-3 701-1 | 452-7 41-0 41-1 9°5 8-1 | 18:1 69-6 570 53-7 
OCTOBER .. | 134°8 644-9 481°5 71-3 58-0 9-0 8-0 10-9 63°7 491 69-2 
DECEMBER 120-7 645-2 546°2 73-1 74-4 7°9 8°7 11-3 49-2 SOP 64-8 
1932 
JANUARY .. | 120-7 613-9 554-4 72-8 73°3 7°9 8-5 11-3 48-2 | 551) 67-4 
FEBRUARY 120°8 610-4 576°6 72-4 71°5 8-1 8°5 11°3 46°4 | 325) 67.5 
MARCH .. | 120°8 603-9 609-8 72-0 72-6 8-0 85 11°3 45-4 | 349 67. 
APRIL ..| 120°8 | 620-1 618-2 71-8 73-2 8-0 8-5 11°3 43-0 | 3498 67.7 
May .. | 120-8 619-4 626-9 72°1 75-2 8-0 8-5 11-3 | 42-0 46 B 43.0 
JUNE <<) Bae 565°2 | 645-4 72-7 78-9 8:0 8-5 11°3 42-2 43 F 43-8 
JULY .. | 136-1 530-0 | 662-8 73°3 81-0 7-4 8:3 11-3 40°7 439 1-7 
AUGUST ..| 138-6 538-6 661-5 75°1 84-3 7°3 7°8 11-3 37°5 3:1 F 73-3 
SEPTEMBER 138-9 | 569-8 662-0 74-8 85-2 7°3 7°8 11-3 37-6 31 9 95-5 
OCTOBER .. | 139-4 591°5 665-2 73°8 85°5 7:3 7:8 11-3 | 39-0 | sig — 
| } 








1 The figures are taken from the re 
2 Excluding a small amount held in 
3 Gold and silver holdings. 


Table IIT CREDIT AND CURRENCY (millions of £) 
































1 2 
CLEARING BANKS BANK OF ENGLAND 
= ; ene EE POSS 
Cther Deposits Government | } 
Deposit Cash Advances ieee x ianking —. Notes in’ } 
tas Bankers’ Depart- ” Circulation 
Total Balances ment 
1929 
JANUARY .. 1,809°3 198-0 956-1 105-0 67°6 | 55-1 49°8 363°9 , 
APRIL 2 188°5 985°8 99-0 62-6 51-2 55°3 360-4 | , 
JULY os 2 189-9 985°9 | 101-9 65-0 47°3 43-2 368-9 F 
OCTOBER .. 1,764°5 189-2 973°7 | 101-4 63°6 72°2 31-4 360-7 r 
1930 
JANUARY 1,767°5 192-0 969°1 | 111°8 64-9 53°5 355°8 , 
APRIL 1,712°0 187°2 968°2 | 101°7 57-1 60-6 359°8 q 
JULY 1,749°0 191-2 950-4 | 107-0 52-4 49°8 365-0 : 
OCTOBER 1,791°0 188°7 922-3 95:9 | 42-2 60°6 357-2 ( 
1931 | 
JANUARY .. 1,835°9 194°6 907-4 97-7 | 64-4 8-8 51°4 351-7 q 
APRIL és 1,698-1 175-4 923-8 91-9 56°6 2-0 51-9 353°7 d 
JULY ae 1,750°3 180-7 896-7 103-1 69°3 3 56°3 358-1 d 
OCTOBER .. 1,687 °8 172-9 894-4 120-4 68-3 5 53°6 356°8 ( 
NOVEMBER 1,670°1 170-1 834-6 98-8 60-2 5-1 39°4 356°3 ] 
DECEMBER 1,700°2 181°1 884-0 166-7* 126-4* “9° 31-6* 364-2* ] 
1932 | | 
JANUARY 377° 176-9 889-3 112-5 3 45-3 49°9 345-9 | @ 
FEBRUARY “4 169-8 886-2 100-1 ‘9 33-7 49-4 346-4 ] 
MARCH ‘1 171-0 8386-0 88-9 6 35-7 35-3 360-5 } 
APRIL 2 170°2 864°8 93-6 ‘3 62-6 43-0 352°8 y. 
May “5 176-1 855-7 110-5 7°5 69-4 45°8 354-2 } 
JUNE “5 188-2 836-8 121°3 5°5 67-1 48-0 363-0 J 
JULY 2 187-7 20-5 122-7 +2 68-8 44°3 369°3 J 
AUGUST 6 189-6 800-7 115-0 +5 73-1 48-6 365-3 y. 
SEPTEMBER 3 189-6 787-3 114-0 6 69-9 54°6 359°8 s 














4 Average weekly balances, nine banks. 2 Average of four or five weekly returns. % The figures prior to 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable with those succeeding. (See “ A Banker's 
Diary,’ Dec. 1928 issue.) 4Prior to November 1928, “adjusted "” total of bank-note and currency note 
circulations. 

* Since December, 1931, figures relate to last Wednesday in each month. 
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IGS OF}(ENTRAL BANKS? Table I—cont. 


























































































































| . | | | ARGENTINA 
‘ CZECHO.- = ore . SWITZER- | or 
POLAND SLOVAKIA AUSTRIA apes ITALY LAND SPAIN JAPAN ED, OTD 
| Office la Nacion 
| 
14°3 7:3 49 | 7-2 20°5 101°5 | 108-8 | 105-2 
14-4 7:3 49 | 7:3 19-1 101°5 109-0 96-1 
14°5 7°3 4-9 6-3 19-7 101-6 108-8 92-1 
15°7 7°5 4°9 5-8 | 21-1 101:7 | 108-8 90-0 
| 
4 TE 30-2 16-1 7°7 4:9 | 5:8 56-1 | 23-6 101:7 | 107-3 87:9 1°38 
> TB 33-2 16°2 7°7 4:9 58 | 56:3 22-2 97°9 | 91:7 87:9 1°3 
“ TE 41-7 16°2 8-0 4-9 5:8 56°3 22-9 98-0 90-2 87°9 1°3 
6 TUB 51-2 13-0 8-7 6-2 5:8 57:2 25-4 98-2 | 85-1 87°3 0-9 
| 
5 | 1098 51-1 13-0 9-4 6-2 5:8 57°3 28-4 96°7 85-4 84-5 | 0-3 
7 10:27) 53-2 13-0 9-4 6-2 4-5 57-4 25-5 96:0 | 85:9 77°4 | «0-4 
6 57) 53-7 13-3 9-4 6-2 4-0 58-1 33°4 96-3 87°3 64-7 | 0-3 
i 49) 60-2 13-3 9-3 5:5 3°8 58:9 67-4 | 90:3 82°3 57-1 | 0-3 
- 39) 64-8 18°S | 9-5 5:5 3:8 60°8 87-3 | 89-1 | 57-1 53:3 0-2 
551) 67-4 13-8 10-0 55 3:7 60-9 93-1 | 89-1 | 48-1 51°8 0-2 
32) 67-5 13°8 10-0 5-2 3-6 60-9 97-0 89-1 | 43-2 51°6 0-2 
4 | S48 67-6 | 14-0 10-0 5-2 | 3-6 60-9 99-0 | 89-2 | 44-1 51-0 | 0-2 
D 39 67-7 13-2 10-0 5-2 3-6 | 60-9 96:7 | 89-3 44-0 51:0 | 0- 
Dy; #8 13-2 10-0 5-2 3-6 | 60-9 96:7 | 89-3 44-0 51:0 | 0-2 
4 12°8 10-0 4°8 3:5 61-1 101°3 89:4 | 44-0 51-0 | 0-2 
q 43 11°2 | 10-0 4°3 3:5 61°3 103-4 89:4 | 43-9 51:0 | 0-2 
D 311 11-1 10-0 4°3 3-5 | 61:7 104-6 89°5 43°9 51-0 | 0-2 
6 31 11-0 10-0 4-3 3:5 62-2 104°8 89°5 | 43-9 51-0 | 
0 $1 11-3 10-1 4-3 3°5 62-6 | 104-6 89-5 | 43-9 
m the retwi$ on or nearest the first of the month. 
it held int! Banking Department. 
Table III GOLD MOVEMENTS 
Same | UNITED KINGDOM UNITED STATES 
aa ‘ 4 os . a iz VAAL GOLD 
4] |_ Net | arwet .,, | OUTPUT 
onal mae te) Imports Exports | — (+) | Imports Exports | teamoees (*) | at 85/- per 
or Efflux (—) | exports (-) | Exports(—) | fine ounce 
| £ millions | £ millions £ millions £ millions | $ millions — $ millions | $ millions £ millions 
| 1929 | 
2 JANUARY ..| — °2 2-4 5:7 — 3:3 | 48-6 1-4 + 47-2 3:7 
4 APRIL oo | +47 3-3 | 8 + 2°5 24°7 1-6 + 23-1 3:7 
9 | JULY -e | —14°3 4:6 20°6 —16'0 | 35:5 8 + 34-7 3:8 
7 | OcTOBER ..| + 1:3 5:9 55 | + <4 | 21°83 3°8 +175 | 3-8 
1930 | 
8 | JANUARY ..| + 4:0 86 | 3:3 + 5°38 12°9 8-9 + 4:0 3:8 
8 APRIL .- | + 6:6 8°8 3-0 | + 5:8 65°8 0-1 + 65°7 3-7 
0 JULY . | — 3-8 5-1 8:3 — 3-2 21-9 42-5 — 20°6 3-9 
2 OcTOBER + 4:8 9-3 71 + 2-2 35°6 9-3 + 26:3 3:9 
1931 
7 JANUARY .. — 7°5 7°3 16-2 — 8-9 34-4 —_ + 34-4 3-9 
7 APRIL oo | — ee 5-9 0-9 + 5:0 49-5 — + 49:5 3°7 
1 JULY -- | —81-7 | 10-0 36-8 —26-9 20-5 1-0 +.19°5 3°9 
38 OCTOBER .. _— 8-6 5°3 + 3°3 60-9 398-6 —337°7 4-0 
3 NOVEMBER .. —15-0 12-0 24-1 —12°1 94°4 5-0 + 89°4 3°8 
2° DECEMBER .. -— 12-5 17°1 — 4:6 89°5 32°7 + 563 | 3-9 
1932 | 
9 JANUARY .. -- 17°1 21:5 | — 4:4 32-9 107-9 — 75:0 4:0 
4 | FEBRUARY .. -- 16-1 176 | —1°5 37:6 128-2 — 90°6 3:9 
5 | Marcy ~ 13-0 12:7 | + 0-3 19°2 43-9 — 24-7 4-1 
8 | APRIL _ 12-2 5-5 | + 6:7 19-3 49-5 — 30-2 4-0 
2 May + 4:2 11-1 6-8 | + 4:3 16-7 212-2 | —195-5 4:1 
0 JUNE + 8-9 15°4 6-3 | +91 18-4 226-1 —207-7 4-1 
3 JULY + 16 12-8 74 | + 5:4 16-3 23-5 - 7-2 4:2 
3 AveustT ..| + 1:2 11-0 10-2 | + 0:8 4-2 
8 SEPTEMBER.. | + 0-5 12-1 11-0 | + 1-1 os 
ior to 
nker’s 


r note 
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Table IV MONEY} R 






























































































LONDON 
Discount Rates | Treasury Bills 
. , Day to 
Week ending Bank Rate Day Bank Bills | Fine Trade | Weekly Tender Amount | Amount 
Loan Rate | ‘3 mouths ‘ Bills Rate Offered | Applied for 
months | 
Percent. | Percent. Per cent. Percent. | Per cent. £2 millions £ millions 
} | | 
1932 | 
| £ 8s. d. 
May 6 3 14 1# 3t 1 10 11°36 35 62-1 
” 13 24 14 l* 23 019 6-62 35 50°7 
re 20 24 1% lf 2} | 019 6°35 35 53°8 
»” 27 24 1 1% 2 | 017 9-99 45 50-1 
JUNE 3 24 1 l& 34 018 1°48 45 53-9 
os 10 24 1 ly 2 | 0 18 11°79 45 62-0 
pat 17 24 i ld 23 016 0-06 45 65°9 
ze 24 24 1k lw 230 «|| «015 0-19 45 65-4 
JULY 1 2 A ly 23 | O 16 11°82 45 59°9 
ie 8 2 4 | lt 2t 017 2°38 45 69-5 
” 15 2 $ # 2t 010 6°84 45 65°5 
” 22 2 § Bt 2¢ 0 10 10-92 45 | 71°5 
»» 29 2 rt # 23 010 1°93 40 47°8 
AUGUST 5 2 ? # 23 | O 911-05 40 60°2 
ss 12 | 2 2? # 24 010 6°57 45 56°2 
99 19 2 ? # 24 011 3-20 45 56-1 
- 26 2 i # 24 016 7-45 45 64-7 
SEPTEMBER 2 2 t a 24 ; 0138 4-99 45 67°8 
cs 9 2 g 8 24 | 0 12 11-70 45 77°9 
99 16 2 4 # 23 | O 9 7-39 50 75-4 
” 23 : ¢ # 3 | O 711-16 50 65-2 
99 30 2 3 # 2: 011 8-15 45 73-3 
OCTOBER 7 2 2 5d 3t O 16 11°24 50 100-3 
“ 14 2 rg # 2 | O15 0-84 50 105-6 
pe 21 2 2 # 2+ | O13 7:36 50 72°4 
All figures given above are the rats f "ulin 
“ nl 
Table V FOREIGN | EX 
DAILY | AVE 
| : 
NEW YORK|MONTREAL| PARIS BRUSSELS | MILAN ZURICH | MADRID 
| $§to£ | $to£ Fr. to£ Belga to £ Lire to £ Frtoe | P’tas to £ 
1 | ie aire 
PAR OF EXCHANGE.. .. 804 | ey 42¢ai 35°00 } 92°46 | agtaars | as°2215 
| 
1929 | 
JANUARY as 4- 4-8619 124-08 34-898 92-67 25-207 | 29-751 
APRIL 4° 4°8887 124-21 34-950 | 92-70 25-215 32-928 
Jury °. 4: 4°8766 | 123-88 | 34-911 | 92-74 25-219 | 33-451 
OCTOBER 4: 4°9243 123-89 34-874 | 92-99 25:176 | 33-586 
1930 | 
JANUARY ‘ 4°8697 4°9222 123-91 34-947 93-05 25-162 37-017 | 
APRIL 4°8635 4-8654 124-11 34-842 | 92-777 | 25-095 38-946 
i ae 4°8656 4-8622 123-67 34-810 92-879 | 25-044 42-203 
OCTOBER 4°8591 4-8536 123°85 34°845 92-804 | 25-020 47°141 
1931 | 
JANUARY aa ai 4: 4-8645 123-81 34-815 92-739 | 25-076 | 46-640 | 
APRIL .. * <) 4-8621 124-28 34-950 92-815 25-235 | 47:015 | 
JULY ‘ é | $- 4°8729 123-82 34-818 92-865 24-994 | 52-018 
OCTOBER ee oo | SS 4-3700 98-66 27-794 | 75°352 | 19-823 | 43-366 
NOVEMBER . oo | SB 4-1767 94-83 26°717 | 72°173 19-095 43-182 
DECEMBER ee ee | 3° 4-0658 85-90 24-218 | 65-969 17-303 | 40-138 
1932 | | | 
JANUARY ‘ wa 3-4303 4-0377 87-11 24-689 68:017 | 17-582 40-809 
FEBRUARY | 3°4575 3-9657 87-80 24-794 | 66-779 17-725 44-480 
MARCH .. ee -» | 8°6281 4°0536 92-21 26°075 | 70-765 18°753 47-695 
APRIL .. oe -. | 3°*7520 4-1716 95-12 26-778 72-840 | 19-299 48-788 | 
May | 3°6759 4°1539 93-14 26-212 | 71-340 | 18-786 | 45-289 
JUNE 3°6484 4°2010 92°67 26-183 | 71-296 | 18-690 44-240 
JULY 3°5522 4-0757 90-60 25-608 | 69-567 18-256 44- “O41 
3°4759 3°9669 88-638 25-048 67-886 | 17-864 
3°4717 3°8420 88°61 25°038 67-677 18-018 








lbandc 
a ‘The old al y of 25 2215 
; Zhe old rate of 23-28 = Hbandc 
Tne un’ overt 
4 Average Oct. 1 it §Panks 
5 Quoted Ist-—4tb cal. 
6 Quoted 19th—-30t only: 
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Table [V—cont. 










re the rata J ruling on Friday of each week. 


REIGN | EXCHANGES Table V—cont. 


DAILY 












1 3 lis 23 24 li 5 4% 23 # 
7 3 tt 24 24 1t 5 4% 24 5 
8 3 4 24 24 14 5 4% 2+ k 
1 3 4 23 24 1} 5 4% 24 y 
9 3 +3 24 24 14 5 4g 24 ory 
0 3 tt 24 23 12 5 43 2+ $ 
9 3 #8 23 24 14 | 5 43 23 & 
4 24 i 24 24 1} 5 4} 2h 8 
9 24 if 2+ 24 1¢ 5 43 24 % 
5 23 # 2 24 1% 5 43 24 g 
5 24 # 2 24 1% 5 4¢ 24 it 
5 2) tt 2 24 1¢ 5 44 2+ & 
8 24 # 2 24 13 5 4} 23 fs 
2 24 #t 2 24 1¢ 5 4} 24 ts 
2 24 # 2 24 12 5 4% 2 % 
1 23 #8 2 24 1 5 43 24 4 
7 24 # 2 24 14 5 4} 24 * 
‘8 2) R 2 2+ 1% 5 4} 2 t 
9 | 2h # 2 24 1} 5 4} 2h } 
4 | 2} # 2 24 14 5 44 24 $ 
‘2 | 23 # 2 24 1} 4 3% 2 + 
‘3 | 2}. 43 2 2k 1} 4 3% 24 + 
S| 24 # 2 2h 1} 4 3% 24 + 
‘6 | 24 % 2 2h i} 4 3% 2+ : 
4 | 2} ts 2 2h 14 4 3% | 2k } 





AMSTERDAM 


NEW YORK PARIS BERLIN 
| 
Market Market | Market Market 
Bank Rate Discount Call Money Bank Rate Discount | Bank Rate Discount Bank Rate Discount 
Rate Rate | ate Rate 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 











AVERAGES 
RID AMSTERDAM BERLIN PRAGUE WARSAW |STOCKHOLM, BOMBAY KOBE RIO DE BUENOS 
JANEIRO AIRES 
to£ Fl. to £ Rmk. to £ Kronen to £ | Zloty to £ Kr. to £ d. per Rupee d. per Yen. d. per d. per 
| Milreis. | Gold Peso 
“7 12°107 20°43 16¢°25 4738 18°159 72 2458 58997 47°610 
751 12-091 20-402 163-83 43-313 18-138 18-06 5-905 47-41 
928 12-090 20-475 163-89 43°313 18°173 17°96 5°869 47-28 
451 12-086 20-359 163-87 43-308 18-098 17°82 5-873 47°23 
586 12-098 20-397 164-42 43-418 18-141 17°87 5-860 46°82 
017 12-102 20-387 164-56 43-398 18-136 17-93 24°25 5°525 45-04 
946 12-098 20°375 164-17 43-416 18-092 17°86 24-38 5°743 43°71 
203 | 12-093 20°383 164-06 43-382 | 18-097 17°82 24-39 5°368 40-50 
141 12-061 20°412 163°78 43-375 | 18-095 17°82 24-52 |(4)5°119 38°49 
640 12-066 20-419 163-91 43°312 | 18-138 17°78 24-48 4: 34°49 
015 12-106 20-409 164-06 43-375 18-148 17°85 24°41 3° 37°68 
018 12-056 20-967 164-01 43-412 18-145 17°81 24-40 3s 33°61 
366 9-630 16-702 130-68 34-646 16-811 17°83 30-07 3° 32-03 
182 | 9-264 15-683 | 125-22 | 32-990 | 17-947 18-13 31-79 3-960 | 37-74 
138 | 8-375 14-250 113-49 30-250 | 18-014 18°13 32°55 4-286 40°84 
809 | 8-541 14-484 115-75 30-690 | 17:°867 18-13 25°27 4-290 40-08 
480 | 8°555 14-534 116-64 | 30-790 17-925 18°14 24-11 4-185 39-68 
695 | 9-008 15-246 122-43 | 32-370 18-298 18°15 21°43 4-058 38°73 
788 9-263 15°788 126°40 | 33:°510 19-643 18°04 21°10 4-184 38°60 
289 | 9-066 15°451 123-76 | 32-735 19-618 17-935 20°99 4°710 35°82 
240 9-023 15°385 123-00 32-548 19-509 17-957 20-07 4-974 34°27 (5) 
041 | 8-814 14-959 119-97 | 31-577 19-484 18-063 18-64 5-038 39-60 (6) 
037 8-632 14°595 117°38 | 31-024 19-469 18-067 16°98 5-144 40°43 
8-644 14-590 117°27 30-976 19:487_ 18-153 16-534 5°200 | 40°45 
915 wp andoned as from June 25, 1928. 
3 oe tbandoned as from December 22, 1927. 
, 198 
yt §panks closed during remainder of month. 
M 





miy: 
h only. 
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Table VI BRITISH TRADEPAND 











COAL PIG-IRON (1) STEEL (1 
Exports . 
Production tiuaenins a of Production Production 
Coke) moo in 
Millions of Millions of atend of | Thousands of _ Thousands of 
Tons Tons month Tons Tons 
1929 
JANUARY ee ne a ‘ 22-4 4-9 139 564 765 
APRIL we << , 20-9 5-0 152 611 809 
JULY es “a ae ° 21-1 6°3 167 672 805 
OCTOBER - x" a 23-0 6-2 166 689 390 
1930 
JANUARY... 2 . ; 23-8 5-9 159 650 771 
APRIL ne 7" ‘ : 19°7 4°6 151 } 620 696 
JULY “a ‘ Sa , 18°7 4-9 105 436 621 
OCTOBER aa ea ; 21-0 5-1 96 415 512 
1931 
JANUARY ‘ ea os 19-2 3°6 83 337 402 
APRIL ‘ p wa . 18°6 3°6 73 323 397 | 
JULY ‘ a : 17-1 3°7 70 317 429 
OCTOBER . os : 19°7 4-3 66 284 457 
NOVEMBER . as ‘ 18-6 3°9 70 | 296 459 
DECEMBER - sc j ; 19°6 3°9 70 | 331 425 
1932 
JANUARY ‘ a 18-7 3°6 76 330 430 
FEBRUARY . a és ; 18°5 3-5 71 324 481 
MARCH an a a as ; 18°38 3-1 73 336 463 
APRIL ive a : : 18-4 3°8 69 317 433 
May ae ‘ ne ‘ 17-0 3:4 69 315 417 
JUNE ‘ ia ae : ‘ 16°8 3°6 69 311 459 
JULY és ea on - ‘ 15-0 3°6 56 293 432 
AUGUST an ‘oa ‘i ‘ 15°3 3°5 57 259 362 
SEPTEMBER ia an ‘ me 16-1 3°1 59 260 430 
(1) Returns issued by | the N 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 
j 1 
OVERSEAS TRADE BANK CLEARINGS UNEMPLOYMENT | 
d | 5 
4 | Index of 
9 . " Percent- Numbers | Produc- 
Imports | Exports |Re-exports! London Provincial, Total Compar- age of on Live | tion 
“ Country” Soret insured Register | (Quarterly) 
| oe persons 
£ £ £ | £ unem- O's 11024 = 100 
millions millions millions millions tuillions milions millions ployed omitted | 
1929 | 
JANUARY .. 116°1 66-9 9-8 10-4 5°5 15-9 19-1 12-3 1,427 108-3 Ja? 
APRIL --,| 104-2 60-2 | 10°4 10-5 5:3 15°8 19-0 9-9 1,159 111-0 val 
JULY .2| 98-6 | 66-5 8-0 | 103 5-4 | 15-7 19-0 9-9 1140 | 108-2 = 
OcTopER .. 110°3 | 64°6 | 9-1 | 10°3 Sl 155 18-9 | 10-4 | 218 | 114-8 = 
1930 | 
JANUARY .. 101°9 58:3 | 8-2 10-4 5-0 15:4 19°35 12-6 1,481 | 109-6 J 
APRIL --| 83°9 46°9 7:8 10-4 4-7 15°1 20-3 14°6 1,678 | 100-9 po 
JULY .., 85°2 50:7 | 6°7 10-0 4-3 143 19+9 16°7 1,964 | 90-7 iu 
OcTOBER .., 90°9 | 46-9 7-2 9°6 4:0 13-5 19-9 | 18-7 | 2200 | 92-7 Oe 
| 
1931 | | 
JANUARY ..| 75°6 37°6 | 6-0 9-9 4:2 14-2 22-1 21°5 2,614 85-1 J 
APRIL ..| 70-0 32:5 | 6°6 9°5 3-9 13°4 21-1 20-9 2,532 | 80-6 r— 
JULY ..| 70+1 34-3 4-9 9-1 4-0 13°1 21-3 22-6 | 2664 | 81-1 Tu 
OCTOBER .. 80°7 | 32:8 5:3 9-0 4-1 13°1 20-9 | 21-9 | 2756 | = 
NOVEMBER | 82°3 | 31-9 5-0 8:8 3-9 | 12-7 | 19-3 | 21-4 | 2656 | $ 90-5 Neo 
DECEMBER | 77:0 | 32:1 5:5 9-2 4-0 | 13-2 20-7 | 20-9 | 2'510° De 
1932 
JANUARY ..' 62°3 31-1 5-2 9-6 4-2 13-8 21-7 22-4 2,728 J 
FEBRUARY 70-2 30-0 5:5 8:7 4-1 12-8 20-0 22-0 2,701 92°3 Fe 
March ..| 61-1 31-2 | 5:4 8-9 4-3 | 13-2 21:0 | 20-8 | 2,567 Me 
APRIL ..| 53°5 34°8 | 4:6 9-0 4-0 13-0 21-1 21-4 2,652 yo 
May 71! 65-7 | 30-2 | 4-4 8-7 3-9 12-6 20-8 | 22-1 | 2741 | $ g3-2 Me 
JUNE --| 57°5 20:7 | 4:2 8-2 3-7 11-9 20-2 22-3 2,747 | i 
JULY a 9 29-3 | 3°3 8-8 4°5 13°3 22-6 22-9 2,812 | Ju 
Avaust |.| 53°3 | 28:6 | 3-5 8:1 3:8 11:9 20-2 | 23-1 2'860 | po 
SEPTEMBER 54°3 26-2 | 2-9 7:7 3°7 11-4 18 +6 22-9 2,858 | SEI 
* Daily averages. * “Country ”’ clearings at London Clearing House. * Total clearings (London 
“Country ’’ and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index con 
number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). * Average of four or five weekly returns. * Reprinted by courtesy , 


of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
* Since December, 1931, figures published monthly. 
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Table VI—cont. 





"RADE, AND INDUSTRY 


























whe ROMTURES THEREOF MACHINERY COTTON WOOL 
. | Exports of | Exports of Exports of Exports of Exports of 
tion Imports Exports Imports | Exports Yarns | Piece Goods | Tops Wool and Wool and 
| | | Worsted Worsted 
| Yarns Tissues 
ds of Thousands | Thousands £ | £ Millions of | Millions of Millions | Millions Millions of 
8 of Tons | of Tons thousands | thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. } of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
| 
| | 
, 244 421 1,627 5,078 16-9 379-3 3-1 3-6 18°6 
) 262 340 1,574 | 4,151 13°1 | 349-4 2°4 3°0 9°5 
) 237 | 376 1,687 | 5,066 15-0 | 355-4 2°2 5°1 17-5 
) 248 | 390 1,724 | 4,803 13°5 | 265°8 3°3 4°5 11-1 
| 
310 | 352 1,514 | 4,456 13°2 313-2 2-7 3°7 14-1 
» 234 268 1,699 3,861 11°5 217-0 2°4 3°0 7:0 
199 | 303 1,415 | 4,440 11:0 197°4 2-7 3°2 10°1 
4 | 264 | 264 1,499 4,128 11-7 150°3 3°1 3°6 8:7 
| | 
222 | 167 1,181 | 3,280 11°3 5-6 2-4 2-4 10°4 
193 | 188 1,216 | 2,843 10°38 5-2 2°8 2°4 5-0 
) 231 | 168 1,227 | 2,693 11°3 3 2-5 3°5 6°6 
' 276 | 159 1,698 | 2,792 12°8 *1 2°6 | 4-0 6-7 
, 379 | 196 1,725 | 2,811 11°8 “0 2°5 H 3-4 6°3 
267 175 1,304 | 2,929 14°9 7 2:9 3:0 75 
| | 
) 170 | 167 } 925 | 2,701 16-4 179-9 3:4 } 3°4 8°5 
252 | 140 1,539 2,570 13°3 180°5 4-0 | 2°8 7°6 
; 130 | 166 868 2,651 13-9 202-6 4-0 2-7 6°6 
145 | 180 769 3,210 13-9 | 199-3 3-6 | 2-9 6-3 
144 | 151 965 2,450 12-7 | 201°0 2-4 2-9 5°6 
) 126 | 147 | 841 2,497 10-1 184-7 2-4 | 3-1 6°3 
119 | 158 635 2,608 9°5 198-3 24 | 8-7 7°6 
: 105 | 156 701 2,086 9-1 | 180-9 2:7 | 85 8-2 
) 107 127 600 1,882 10-0 177°4 3°3 3:0 6°3 
s issued by | the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 
Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE ITALY 
»x of “ ps : Cota  #— — | 
duc- | Wholesale 1 | Wholesale Wholesale! Living Wholesale | Cost of Wholesale! Cost of 
ion — one Cost of | (Depart- St tis- (Statis- (Statis- | Living | Living 
rterly) | . Living ment of tisches tisches tique | (Statis- 
| Board of |“Econ-  |(Ministry | Labor) Reichsamt  Reichs- | Générale) | _ tique 
= 10 | Trade | omist” of Labour) amt) Générale) } 
| |} July | 1913/14 | uly (Jan.-July) 
1913 = 100 1013 = 100 /1914 = 100 | 1913 = 100 1918 = 100 = 100 1913 = 100/ 1914 = 100 1918 = 100) 1914 = 100 
18-3 1929 (b) | a 
1-0 JANUARY as 138°3 130°3 | 165 139-3 138-9 153°1 657 547 134°7 1438 
13-2 APRIL oe | 338-8 129-3 161 138-7 137°1 153°6 648 | 556 133°38 150 
48 JULY “2 137-4 128-9 163 140°4 137-38 154-4 624 | 555 129°5 148 
7 OCTOBER os 136-1 124-1 167 138-0 137°2 153°5 607 | 565 127°6 149 
19-6 1930 big P coe | cee “ 
10-9 JANUARY ma 131-0 118-5 164 133-8 132-3 151-6 576 | (565 123-0 | 150 
)°7 APRIL ua 123-7 112°3 155 129-9 126°7 147-4 5438 572 116-6 146 
2-7 JULY i 119-2 106°8 157 120°3 125-1 149-3 558 | 592 109-0 | 145 
= OCTOBER wa 113-0 99°6 157 118°3 120-2 145-4 552 | 597 104°9 143 
5-1 1931 (a) ss ae 
0-6 JANUARY .. | 106-9 91°3 152 112°8 115-2 140-4 576 | 590 98-2 133 
31-1 APRIL -. | 105-7 90-0 147 107-2 | 113-7 = 187-2 548 | 589 95-8 135 
JULY Aint 102-2 86-0 145 103-2 111°7 137-4 500 | 565 91°5 132 
10-5 OCTOBER .. | 104°4 90-1 146 100-7 | 107°1 133-1 457 \ 838-9 129 
NOVEMBER .. 106-4 90-7 148 100-6 106°6 131-9 447 531 88-5 129 
DECEMBER .. 105-8 90-6 147 98°3 103-7 130-4 442 |J 86°38 129 
1932 | 
2-3 JANUARY .. | 105-8 90-0 147 96-4 100-0 124°5 439 7} 128 
T FRBRUARY .. 105°3 92-2 146 95-0 99-38 122-3 446 | > 534 128 
MARCH aS 104-6 88-5 144 94-6 99°38 122-4 444 | J 130 
3-2 APRIL ne 102-4 86°3 143 93°38 98-4 121-7 439 | ) : 131 
May a 100-7 83°3 142 92-3 97-2 121°1 438 | f 535 83-5 129 
JUNE + 98-1 80-9 143 91-5 96°2 121°4 425 | 80°9 129 
JULY ia 97-7 82-7 | 141 92-4 95-9 121°5 430 79°5 127 
AUGUST Pe 99°5 85°2 141 93°4 95-4 120°3 416 | 79°6 124 
SEPTEMBER .. 102-1 88-1 143 95°] 119°5 413 | 81:5 124 
= 1 The indices, which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 
irtesy comparison. 


2 Gold index. (a) Revised index. (6) New index. 
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ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LIMITED 


REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR 


IMPROVED POSITION OF THE BANK 


SIR BERTRAM HORNSBY’S SPEECH 


HE forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, 


held on October 24 at 
Cannon Street, London, 


LAd., 
Southern 
E.C. 

Sir Bertram Hornsby, C.B.E. (chairman of 
the company), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles J. Shea) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, who was received with 
applause, said :—With one or two minor 
exceptions, in every country where we have 
branches, there is some form of exchange 
control of varying degrevs of severity. What- 
ever may be the motive of control, and what- 
ever opinions may be held regarding its 
wisdom, its net result is to strangle foreign 
trade and intercourse, than which nothing 
more disastrous could, in my opinion, be 
possible. 

In addition to this strangulation of foreign 
trade, in some countries internal trade is 
gravely hampered by the existence of a 
moratorium which protects debtors agaiast 


was 
House, 


creditors, though banks generally remain 
liable to meet all the demands of their 
depositors. Moreover, in some cases dis- 


crimination against foreign creditors, either 
open or disguised, is not unknown. ey 

All these may be described as artificial 
attempts to evade or to postpone the many 
real difficulties from which the whole world is 
suffering through a general fall in the price 
level. 

And to that element of disturbance two 
others must be added : first, that until three 
years ago almost every country in South 
America, like other countries nearer home, 
was increasing its debt, both public and 
private, internal and external, at a rate and 
to an extent till then unknown; and secondly, 
that when some partial remedy might have 
been found in a general increase of the 
world’s trade, exchange controls and import 
restrictions appear on the scene and play their 
disastrous part. Such, ladies and gentlemen, 
are the abnormal conditions under which the 
bank is carrying on its business. 

BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 

The report and balance sheet before you 
show more eloquently than any words can do 
the consequences of the difficult year we have 
passed through. Compared with the previous 
year the total of the balance sheet shows a 
very considerable reduction. This is due in 
part to the fact that assets amounting to 


£7,500,000, and liabilities for the same 
amount, were taken out of the accounts in 
virtue of the arrangement which I explained 
to you in June last, and in part to withdrawal 
of deposits in consequence of the various 
rumours which were in circulation a few 
months ago. This latter reduction on the 
liabilities side finds its counterpart under 
various headings of assets. 

On the liabilities side of the balance-sheet 
deposits, notwithstanding the withdrawals 
which I have just mentioned, stand at over 
£25,500,000—which shows that our business 
holds well together. 


DEPRECIATION OF CAPITAL 
EMPLOYED ABROAD 

I will now turn to those items of the balance 
sheet regarding which you will doubtless 
expect fuller information than it was possible 
to give in the report. Last year the directors 
transferred a sum of {2,275,000 from the 
reserve fund to a “ special reserve for depre- 
ciation of capital employed abroad and other 
possible losses.” It then appeared that this 
sum would prove sufficient for the purpose. 

The final returns as at June 30 revealed, as 
much to my own disappointment as to that 
of anybody, that still further provisions ought 
in prudence to be made, which meant that, 
though the reserves plus the allocation from 
this year’s profits would cover what ought to 
be provided for depreciation of investments 
and for bad and doubtful debts, they would 
not cover the depreciation of capital employed 
abroad amounting to £1,414,875. This 
situation is fully and frankly shown in the 
balance sheet. 

The profit and loss account, to which I 
would now direct your attention, shows that 
even in a year such as that we have passed 
through the bank has been able to make a 
gross profit of £1,866,508. 

THE FUTURE 

As a consequence of the arrangements made 
last June, by which the bank was relieved of 
a demand liability for a very large sum and 
new capital of £1,000,000 was put into the 
business by an important group of banks, 
the position has been very much altered for 
the better, and already in these last three 
months we have had evidence of the good 
effects on the bank’s standing which those 
arrangements have produced. (Applause.) 

After the chairman’s tribute to the staff, 
and a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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The New Headquarters of Martins 
Bank at Liverpool 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


ITH the completion of the Headquarters building 
WV of Martins Bank this month, five out of the 
six great banks will have provided themselves 
in the last year or two with great new headquarters 
buildings. Barclays is the only one that has not yet 
done so. Four of these great buildings are grouped 
round the Bank of England in the City of London. 
The fifth and the best—a deliberate judgment—is on an 
island site in Water Street, Liverpool, next to the fine 
little eighteenth-century Town Hall by John Wood of 
Bath. One calls the Liverpool Town Hall “ little ”’ 
to-day, but one never thought of so describing it till the 
two great blocks of office buildings, each 120 feet high, 
recently arose on either side of Water Street. They 
must be the biggest office blocks, as they are certainly 
the tallest, in the country. With both, Mr. Herbert 
Rowse has been connected as architect, and in the case 
of this great bank as the sole architect. It can have 
fallen to few young architects in any country to have 
had two such important adjacent commissions. I use 
the word “ young ”’ in a comparative sense, for Mr. Rowse 
is, of course, a well-known and established architect 
with big work in other countries besides this. The fact is 
he was once, many years ago, one of my students in 
the Liverpool School of Architecture. It is a thing, 
of course, I am very proud of and like to refer to on 
all possible occasions. Here in this building he has 
proved himself the equal of, if not the superior to, those 
possessors of titles and well-known names employed for 
similar buildings by the other great banks. These 
banks chose their architects, not a difficult thing to do 
if one chooses the best-known names. Martins, more 
wisely perhaps, held a limited competition of six selected 
London architects and six Liverpool ones. The respon- 
sibility and honour of being the assessor in the 
competition fell to me. 
Of course, this Liverpool building scores at the outset, 
as so many American office buildings do, by being on 
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a nearly rectangular site, and further than that on one 
with streets on all sides. This has meant, with a little 
conjuring, the possibility of a magnificent rectangular 
banking hall in the centre of the site, top-lit from the 
central courtyard above. The main problem was to 
provide this hall with all the adjuncts of a great head- 
quarters bank in the floors immediately over, an ordinary 
large bank on the ground floor with its strong-rooms 
below, and then as much fine office space above as the 
site permitted into which the bank could expand, 
leaving the top floor of all for the board-room and 
luncheon rooms for the directors, the managers and the 
staff, with an adequate kitchen. Now the site, although 
so finely shaped for good architecture, was too narrow 
for the walls of the central court to be carried down as the 
walls or ers defining the banking hall. If that had 
been done, the banking hall, instead of being the noble 
double cube of go feet by 45 feet by 45 feet it is, would 
either have had to be reduced by 10 feet all round, or the 
offices on the numerous upper floors would only have 
been on one side of the corridor which runs round each 
floor, though the courtyard left over would have been 
amply wide enough tu tight an interior range of rooms. 
This was the main problem te site involved. Mr. Rowse 
solved it, and thereby chiefly won the competition, by 
boldly carrying the 80-feet walls of his central court out 
over the banking hall on steel cantilevers. Of course, 
it is perfectly safe. It is the kind of thing steel can do, 
but it is not the kind of thing every architect would 
think of asking it to do. It meant that Mr. Rowse could 
provide the finest possible banking hall below and the 
largest possible block of office buildings above. 

So much for the main idea of the building. It will be 
noticed, however, frcm the plans, especially from the 
ground-floor plan, that the architect has not only 
provided a fine shape for his main banking hall and has 
surrounded it with a great vaulted colonnade through 
which one sees vistas of other great apartments, but has 
provided everywhere good architectural shapes. Notice 
particularly the four rotundas which form waiting halls 
for the lifts. These are obviously capable of fine archi- 
tectural expression, and indeed have received it. They 
mark, too, definite points on the plan where people 
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assemble, or on the upper floors where corridors turn. 
Of the two rotundas near the Water Street front, the 
left-hand one with its lifts serves the offices, and the 
right one the bank. Of the two back ones, the right-hand 
one near the open space of the Exchange Flags serves 





MARTINS BANK HEADQUARTERS, LIVERPOOL 


the public, and the other the bank staff. The public 
ones are, therefore, in each case so placed that they 
receive the public in the direction from which they will 
mostly come. Both, too, offer ways into the banking 
hall, though that, of course, has its main direct entrance 
straight from Water Street in the centre of the facade. 
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Parts of the walls of these rotundas form plain canted 
corners to the great banking hall, a feature which adds 
immensely to its strength and dignity. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
Let us now consider this hall, for one feels throughout 
this building that it has been designed, and rightly, from 
the inside outwards. Efficiency has always come first. 
No building in the country has been more directly planned 
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and more tidily finished. All pipes, for instance, are 
hidden inside and outside the building, yet all are 
accessible through the lowered ceilings of corridors and 
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FHIRD FLOOR PLAN 


simple devices of that kind. Likewise every floor is 
plugged for desk lights, so that no tearing up can ever 
be needed. All this tidiness gives the building an air 
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of efficiency, but there is much more to it than that. 
This great hall, the climax of the building, which we 
keep on approaching, is not only properly prepared for 
and led up to and finely designed in itself with good 
clean materials, but is of a first-rate architectural shape. 


THE BANKING HALL FROM MAIN ENTRANCE 


That is the secret. It is not a forest of unrelated piers 
tied together by beams like so many banking halls in the 
country. It is a noble apartment like a great concert hall, 
or even like some fine Italian church. That its detail 
is Italian in inspiration, though full of novel and very 
carefully-designed motives derived mostly from the sea 
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and its inhabitants, is the architect’s predilection. The 
apartment would be fine whatever right-scale detail had 
been used, for it is of a fine shape admirably suited to 
its purpose. Remembering some of the banking halls 
in London, with their columns of precious materials, one 
sees that this hall of polished Roman Travertine stone 





THE ENTRANCE VESTIBULE 


with its effective enrichments, merely painted in gold 
and green, is not only more admirable in general effect, 
especially by artificial light, but is far less costly. The 
public-house polished mahogany and bevelled plate glass 
of the ordinary bank is, for its size, far more extravagant. 
Having everywhere given himself fine shapes to work 
upon—the essence of all architecture—the architect has 
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been able to produce astonishingly good effects at small 
cost. These rotundas, with their domes and pilasters, 
are cases in point. The board-room on the top floor, with 
its painted wooden ceiling, its fine carpet to respond to it, 
and its furniture all designed by the architect, are other 
examples. His suites of rooms and his corridors, because 
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MANAGER'S KOTUNDA 
all carefully thought out to the smallest detail, such as 
the black line in the polished rubber floors to the 
corridors echoing the black of the door architraves and 
the skirting—black introduced for economy—all look so 
good, so bright, efficient and finished, that the ignorant 
may think money has been lavished. It is just the 
reverse. It is the architect's thought and powers of 























A NEW BURROUGHS 
ADDING MACHINE FOR BANKS 


A very fast adding-listing machine. 
Robustly constructed. 

Low priced. 

Compact —occupies little space. 
Hand or electrically operated. 


Hand model can be used on a 
desk. 

Full “ banker's crossings” obtain- 
able. 

Listing and adding capacity up to 
ten million pounds — or with 
“ banker's crossings” up to one 
million pounds. 


Totals printed in red. 


Flexible keyboard. 


Can be equipped with dupli- 
cating ribbon. 

Carriages up to 20 inches wide. 

Duplex model adds groups of 
figures — providing a total of 
each group and automatic 
grand total of all groups. 


Recently installed with complete 
success in various departments 
of several important banking 
institutions. 

Burroughs Banks Department will 
gladlysupply furtherinformation 
or arrange a demonstration. 


Burroughs 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD. 
CHESHAM HOUSE, 136-150 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 7061 
(Private Branch Exchange) 


Branches in all 
Principal Cities 
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design that have been lavished, and the unique results 
thereby obtained, being unique, look expensive. 

To return again to the great hall, with its fine Italian 
colonnades and arches on all sides, the columns of which 
are great monoliths threaded with steel, it will be noticed 
what an air of spaciousness there is everywhere. No 
bank counter ever intruded itself so gently into a banking 
hall, leaving the hall almost undisturbed. Yet this is 
a fine marble counter, completely surrounded with a 
particularly fine continuous gilded bronze grille, enclosing 
lights which not only light the counter below but the 


THE BOARD ROOM 


ceiling above. This grille helps to hide a feature, novel 
to London banks though insisted on in Liverpool, which 
is not very happy in idea, though well carried out here 
by the architect. It is a continuous polished wooden 
screen immediately behind the first row of cashiers and 
cutting off all the other clerks from sight. They will live 
behind the screen in any untidiness they like. It is an 
arrangement obviously introduced to obtain the opposite 
effect, that is, in order to ensure tidiness. It seems 
wrong, however, that in the very centre of this most 
refined and elegant hall there should be, even hidden 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


OVER 400 BRANCHES IN AFRICA 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE - MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
BRITISH WEST INDIES-BRITISH GUIANA-MAURITIUS 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRAVEL | 





AND TRADE. 





Head Office: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), MONTREAL & TORONTO. 
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PORTUGAL 


ESTABLISHED 1846 LIMITED. 
Head Office : 
Rua do Comercio, 148 Head Office : 


MARTINS 
BANK 


LISBON WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘BANGAL” 


ERO RTOS London Office : 


Governor : 68, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 
|. CAMACHO RODRIGUES ° 3 
Manchester District Office : 


Deputy-Governors : 
CARLOS SOARES BRANCO 43, SPRING GARDENS. 
ALVARO PEDRO DE SOUSA 


Dr. FERNANDO EMYGDIO DA SILVA 
Directors : 
A. J. PEREIRA, Junior 
Dr. JOSE CAEIRO DA MATTA 
Dr. M. A. CASAL RIBEIRO DE CARVALHO 
RAMIRO LEAO 


Capital Paid Up and Reserves £7,190,866 
Deposits, etc., at 30 June 1932 £76,293,511 


DOMINGOS DE SOUSA E. HOLSTEIN BECK 
HENRIQUE MISSA 
Dr. J. EMAUZ LEITE RIBEIRO 


The Bank has 555 Offices, and Agents 
in all the principal towns at home and 
abroad. 


FRANCISCO MEIRA | 
FERNANDO ENNES ULRICH 


Capital (paid up) - Esc. 100:000.000$00 
Reserve Funds (7.9.1932) ,, 73 :386.976$56 
Total Assets (7.9.1932) ,,3.260:620.010$18(5) 


32 Branches throughout Portugal 
Correspondents in all important places abroad 


All descriptions of Banking, 
Trustee and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted. The Bank is 
prepared to act as Registrar for 
Public and Corporate Bodies. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. Uncorporated in Japan) 











Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - > - - - - - Yen 118,450,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 
Brancues and AGENcrzs at Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hambure, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, 
Los Augeles, Lyons (Temporarily Closed), Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, 
Peiping, Rangoon, Kio de Janeiro, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, 
Sourabava. sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtau. 2 
The Bank buvs and receives for collection Bills ot Exchange, issues Dratts and Telegraphic Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. Deposits received 
for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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from view, such an enclosure at all with its steel desks 
irregularly placed and its general air of a lumber room. 
It is as much against the spirit of this fine hall as would 
be a large enclosure for rubbish in the nave of a 
cathedral. If by any chance a customer, glorying in 
the splendour of his bank, jumped up on to a chair to 
have a better view of this vast interior, what a shock 
he would have ! 

I have left myself no room to describe the chairman's 
delightful suite of offices and the managing director’s, both 
with decorations and furniture as everywhere designed 
by the architect, nor all the departments of the head- 
quarters on the mezzanine and first floors, nor the 
basement of great strong-rooms, nor the sub-basement 
with the most elegant and tidy heating apparatus and 
boiler-room I have yet met. There is, too, the delightful 
little flat on the roof, which the chairman rents, and 
roof gardens with the colonnades connecting the lift 
chambers. Enough, though, has been said, I think, to 
indicate that this is the most remarkable bank interior 
in the country, and that it would be wise for the chairmen 
of all the big banks to follow Mr. McKenna’s example 
and pay a visit to Liverpool in order to see it. 

There is no space more than to mention the exterior, 
but the photograph explains it. It is sufficient to point 
out that the architect, given his own predilection in the 
matter of stylistic expression, has, I think, rightly 
allowed himself to be influenced by the architecture of 
the Town Hall, which his building, if it overshadows, 
yet seems to overshadow in a kindly way. He has 
contrived the planes and surfaces of his great mass so 
that, for its giant size, his building is yet as gentlemanly 
as possible. Of course, it is very difficult for a man, 
10 feet high, however carefully he keeps to the fashion 
in his clothes, not to overpower everyone else. Mr. Rowse 
has, however, applied his great knowledge of and scholar- 
ship in classical detail deliberately to this end. As far 
as it was possible to succeed with a building of this size 
in these times in this way, he has succeeded. In any 
street of similar new buildings of similar height, based 
on the same classical formule, whether in London, 
Liverpool or New York, it would to-day be undoubtedly 
the best. 








